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EDITORIAL 


Psychological journals are in the dilemma of 
serving two functions: the older purpose of a 
forum of broad communication and discussion, 
and the ever-growing function of a 
repository for experimental findings. The assump- 
tion in the first purpose is that the journal has 


their medium for the 


research 


readers who regard it as 
exchange of Two 
destroying this journal 


ideas forces however, are 
function. Increasing spe- 
cialization of knowledge means that whole areas 
of research investigation in a 
only peripheral 


absorbed in their own subarea 


broad field are of 
research workers 
And research out- 


rowing at a faster rate than journal space 


concern to 


put is g 
so research reperting becomes increasingly cryptic 
and technical and of ready comprehension only 
to the initiates of a given ingroup. The logical 
levelopment of this trend is the demise of 
journals as journals and the publication of an 
annotated bibliography with microfilm cards con- 
taining the essence of the experiment available 
yn request to interested researchers. Problems of 
fact 
cur- 


information retrieval are in 
receiving careful study, and the APA is 
rently conducting its own investigation of the 


informa- 


storage and 


communication and storage of scien 
tion under a 
In a scientific area in which there is 


National Science Foundation grant 


a standard 


nomenclature and in which the operational defini- 
of concepts are widely accepted, the move- 
ment toward codification, storage, and retrieval 
with use of is irresistible. In 
the area of 
dynamics, and social functions covered by this 
journa ; end 
but less strongly and very unevenly. Some sub- 
fields covered by the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology \end themselves fairly readily 
to codified reporting and to standardized pro- 
cedures. Other areas, however, are more ap- 
propriately served by a journal of 
which permits the development of the rationale 
for an attack upon a problem, 
consideration of findings, and theoretical specula- 
tion. Recognition of the varied content and ap- 


tions 
electronic devices 


abnormal psychology, personality 


} 


we are affected by the genera! trend 
| 


discussion 


int *rpretative 


proaches in our domain means, then, a set of 
multiple criteria. It would be premature to hav 
as our goal research articles which are 
away from retrieval through microcards. On the 
other hand, the page allocation from the APA 
based upon immediate limits 
upon the amount of discussion in the journal 
Are there any changes in policy which should 
with a administration of 


one step 
figures sets 


cost 


be inaugurated new 


JASP which might improve the character of the 
compromises necessary to serve the dual func- 
tions of concise research reporting and broad 
communication needs? It would seem the better 
part of wisdom to follow the policies of the past 
editor whose stewardship of the journal during 
the past 6 years has done so much to raise the 
standards of research reporting and whose prodi- 
gious efforts and superb judgment have made the 
JASP such a prestigeful journal. Nevertheless 
new problems arise and old problems are often 
interpreted in a different frame of reference by 
a new editor so that modifications in policy are 
almost inevitable. Moreover, it may be possible 
within the framework already established to 
clarify objectives and effect some changes in 
practice. For example, though the policy of the 
journal has been one of accepting theoretical 
and research articles, the image of the journal is 
that of a periodical devoted to research report- 
ing. This image means that very few theoretical 
articles are in fact submitted. To break this 
closed circuit and to change the image we need 
to publish more theoretical articles even if they 
do not represent tight, formal systems. With the 
space pressures we face, something will have to 
be sacrificed in the process. The sacrifice may 
have to be in articles of a purely methodological 
sort. Methodology may have to appear merely 
as part of the procedure section of a substantive 
irticle. Similarly, the development of measures 
‘f personality assessment may have to be pub- 
lished elsewhere. And we may also have to give 
little space to what Don Hebb calls “porcupine 
research”—the reporting of minute variations of 
some older finding which contributes nothing of 
a theoretical nature. The availability of a tech- 
nology does not justify the ringing of all the 
changes it makes possible. And we will also have to 
scrutinize studies which either in experimental 
and sample design or in clarity of findings are 
in the nature of pilot pieces of research and 
which should be followed by further experimenta- 
tion before publication. This is, of course, not 
new policy but a reminder to the present editors 
of important old policy. 

In general the JASP accepts papers of three 
which make contributions to abnormal 
and social psychology: theoretical articles which 
are systematic or formal in nature, reports of 
research, and case studies. Research reports can 
deal either with empirical studies or with hy- 
pothesis testing experiments. Empirical studies 
should go either wide or deep and have implica- 


types 
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tions for psychological theory. Hy; sis testing tricted in psychological research to large scale 


studies can be less extensive it leir coverage ther investigations which a 

but should indicate where the hypctheses ca em] reneralize about differences betwe: 

from and how they are derived 
An established policy which will be maintained problem in their research design. The igno 


is the use of two basic criteria in the evaluatio of the problem is due in part to the persiste! 
of research papers. A_ research 


need to deal with the s 
} , 


report ma of the layman’s notion that any handful of peop! 
qualify for publication because it represents a or observations 


dependable contribution to existing knowled to the practical 
through the soundness of its design and the _ representative or 
clarity and reliability of its findings. Or it may the theoretic 
be acceptable, even though not definitive in i to define t 
results, because it opens up a new and promisit desired (e.g 

area of research. The person who blazes a trail _ et¢ It would 


should not necessarily be asked to make it a_ insist upon rigorous 


1S ly representative; 


he 


paved highway which the 
Since the JASP does not have to face im- _ clude such 
mediate conversion to annotated titles and micro- gator 


cards, our editorial policy will not move toward _ take steps to avoid sor 
standardization of writing style in an effort t tive bias. Moreover, |} 


f fir 


T 
reach desirable standards of clear and rigorou his generalization of fi 


presentation. A journal in which all articles migh of his research desig 


have been written by the same author may lose With this issue, the JASP move 
as much in reader interest as it gains in read) publication. The page allotment f 
reporting. It is possible that if we were to not be increased, but the monthly 
w down lication makes it easier for the 
the advance of knowledge. Office and the prit to cut dowr 
Authors at the present time are under such _ tion lag which 


more and write less, we would not sl 


constraints of brevity and of stylized communica-__ past year 
tion that they often lose their readers early in An editorial 

their presentation. They are urged, therefore, to the JASP must 

consider as their audience a broader public of many scholars in 

psychologists than their own immediate disciples the editorial board 

One minor step which they should take is to incoming editor 

reduce the use of private code letters for des- help and is 

ignating concepts, groups, and experimental consultants and reviewers. Finally 
I I tience of the 


manipulations. be made of the p 
The JASP has a special problem in that many generally woul 

of the studies it reports are concerned with dif- the meri 

ferences between various groups characterized to the 

by differing psychological attributes. It is curious fall 

that the logic of sampling has often been re- 
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A STRUCTURONOMIC CONCEPTION OF BEHAVIOR: 


INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE 


STRUCTURAL THEORY AND THE MASTER PROBLEM OF 


SOCTAL 


FLOYD H 


It is probably unwise to regard anyj broad 
problem of science as a subject that can be 
irrevocably closed. Though the past is strewn 
with errors we have learned to discard, there 
is always the chance that somewhere along 
the way certain significant but controversial 
issues have, like sleeping dogs, been merely 
allowed to lie. Sooner or later these issues may 
rise again to challenge us. There is one such 
question which, though it has been bypassed 
forgotten in the main trend of 


veen laid aside so 


and largely 
social thinking, has never 


far as the writer is concerned 


AGENCY: 
»\'FUSIONS 


GROUP VERSUS INDIVIDUAI 
SEMANTIC AND LOGICAL C 


The story began for the writer on the day 
when Hugo Miinsterberg assigned to him as a 
problem for his doctoral dissertation the in- 
vestigation of the possible “influence of the 
group upon the mental processes of the in- 
dividual.” The exact details of this investiga- 
tion, which were carried out in due course, 
are not important in the present context; but 
that such an influence was unmistakably 
shown, that it was measurable, that the results 
have been confirmed by others, and finally 


that a “group” influence has been taken for 


As originally written, this critique 
psychology included a struc 
al network 


Iso o! 


1 Editor’s Note 
social 
turally oriented 
theories, open systems, and 
A second article, 
will take a different 
with the 

tl 


of systems of 
examination 
theory of social 


journal 


roles 
continuing this series in the 
course and will proceed more 
testing of the 

the collective 
present 


exposition and 
event-structure 
foreshadowed in the 


direct] 
writer's veory of 
aspects of which are 
inalysis 

2 Grateful is made to the ad- 


Iniversity for fi- 


acknowledgement 


ministrative officers of Syracuse I 
nancial assistance in the preparation of 
The author is now Professor of Social and Political 


Psychology Emeritus of Syracuse University. 


this article 


PSYCHOLOGY * 


ALLPORT 


University 


granted as the basis for so many social 
theories, are facts which have posed for the 
writer a searching question. In what terms 
should the influence” actually be 
understood and explained? 

There had been much writing upon the sub- 
ject in an earlier day that seemed nebulous. 
The older theorists were often inclined toward 
a heavyhanded social determinism. In some 
instances they hypostatized a plane of “collec- 
tive reality” quite distinct from the plane of 
the individuals. One recalls the superindividual 
doctrine of Durkheim, and at a later date the 
cultural determinism and “superorganic”’ theo- 
ries of Kroeber and other anthropologists. 
There was also Le Bon’s crowd consciousness 
and the “crowd mind,” and Ross’ “planes and 
currents” in a society. From a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view we had the old “social 
organism” metaphor, elaborated in modern 
times by Spencer and others, as well as the 
“group mind” concept of McDougall. Though 
strangely endowed with human qualities, the 
“collective” reality in most of these theories 
was nevertheless supposed to be above the 
individuals and somehow to control or direct 
their actions. 

With respect to everyday parlance that is 
still current even among social scientists, it 
has seemed to the writer that there is also 
something unfortunate in the practice of 
employing psychological (that is, individually 
oriented) concepts as personifications applying 
to groups. If, for example, it is said that a 

convenes,” “thinks,” “feels,” “de- 
“achieves solidarity,” “becomes organ- 
or “adjourns,” either the 


“social 


group 
cides,” 
ized,” “legislates,” 
expression is a tautology, a borrowing for the 
group of a term that has meaning only at the 
level of the individual organism, or else it 
kind of “concerted doing” 


refers to some 
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performed by an alleged agent for which we 
can find no unique referent. An individual can 
be said to “think” or “feel”; but to say that 
a group does these things has no ascertainable 
meaning beyond saying that so many individ- 
uals do them. On the other hand, an individual 
can walk into a room with others and sit 
down with them, he can arrange to do certain 
things with them, and he may answer “Aye” 
when his name is called in order to express 
his agreement. But the individual does not 
“convene,” “become organized,” “legislate,” 
or “achieve solidarity.” Such expressions have 
meaning only as designations of action at the 
“group” level. But here we run into a dif- 
ficulty. Ne matter how closely we look, we 
can never actually experience any group agent 
who is performing such actions. If we point 
to, or try to touch, the group, we are doing 
nothing that can be distinguished from point- 
ing to or touching individuals. Hence we must 
realize either that the description we give of 
the act makes it appropriate for individuals 
(but only figurative for a group), or else that 
it is appropriate for groups, but whenever we 
allude to any particular group that does it 
we are using a term (and concept) that has 
no unambiguously denotable referent. In this 
latter case the group as such, if it exists at 
all, must be always an unencounterable “some- 
thing” of which we have no direct or sensible 
evidence. We have “constructed” a singular, 
nondenotational, group concept out of a 
plurum of experiences of elements (individ- 
uals) each of whom, separately, can be 
actually encountered. 

This sort of usage seemed to the writer to 
reflect a vagueness in the social sciences with 
respect to important matters that contrasted 
strangely with ideals of precision in other 
disciplines. Did it represent an imprecision 
not only in terms, but in the very meanings 
the terms were supposed to express? Could it 
be that when one tries to put into language 
his thoughts and observations about what a 
group actually “does” (as, for example, when 
some cooperative act is performed), he really 
does not know what he means because he has 
never seriously tried to think the matter out? 

There are no doubt many persons, even in 
the social disciplines, to whom such matters 
are not of vital consequence—who will say 


that so long as we get useful results out of 
“group action” there is no real need to define 
it. This, of course, is a legitimate position, 
since the choice of methods and problems is 
always likely to be in part a matter of in- 
dividual values. Such a view, however, is dif- 
ferent from the evaluation here, implied, and 
if the reader should happen to hold strongly 
to the opinion expressed above, he would 
probably find the present article pointless and 
might do well to lay it aside. For the con 
viction here expressed is that in using lan- 
guage to refer to “social” action it is im- 
portant to know what we mean. 

A social scientist or a social psychologist 
who has prone to the usage we are 
criticizing might reply that he certainly knows 
what Ae means. He uses such terms, he may 
say, only as convenient “fictions.” If, for 
example, we had to observe (and go through 
a statement of) all the hundreds of acts of 
individuals which are involved in a piece of 
legislation, we should never get anywhere in 
the social scene. We can sum it all up with 
great economy by saying “Congress” legis- 
lates. Is this not, he might ask, the way all 
scientists work? The physicist cannot observe 
atoms directly. He sets up the concept of an 
atom as a useful “construct” inferable from 
“results” or from other forms of evidence. In 
the same way the molar concepts of learning 
in psychology are hypothetical constructs, 
used not as clear-cut realities, but only to aid 
our thinking. 

In answer to this argument the writer would 
raise the following question. Is our knowledge 
of what the phrase “Congress legislates”’ 
means gained from observing acts of Congress 
in the same (empirical) way that the phys- 
icist’s knowledge of what interionic attraction 
means is gained by observing (even though 
indirectly) the behavior of atoms, or in the 
same way that the psychologist’s description 
of the learning of the rat is gained by watch- 
ing the rat as it runs the maze? Or, is the 
word “Congress” in the phrase “Congress 
legislates” a term whose meaning is estab- 
lished only on the basis of evidence from 
other sorts of things, such, for example, as 
acts that individuals are seen to do? To make 
the cases comparable would we not have to 
assume that the physicist had had no tech- 


been 
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niques whatever that had revealed to him 
(through a chain of observable physical hap- 
penings) encounters with “atoms,” that he 
had first known, by direct or indirect en- 
counter, only electrons, protons, and neutrons, 


and their behavior, and that he had then 
proceeded to construct the atom conceptually 
out of these particles? These assumptions, 
which might have justified the social scientist’s 
analogy, are all contrary to the actual se- 
quence of discoveries in the physical science. 
The psychologist, similarly, does not construct 
the learning phenomenon, in the first instance, 
out of neurons and their properties; he begins 
by the molar observation of “the rat” and its 
macroscopically observed movements. In both 
of these cases observation of what happens 
properly begins at a level which is at the time 
available to denotational (that is, encounter- 
ing) procedures. 

The word “Congress,” in contradistinction 
to these instances, has actual denotational ref- 
erence only at a step that is lower down in 
the natural hierarchy than the level to which 
it is presumed to refer. Its referent is en- 
counterable only at the level of individuals 
and their actions. Ought we not, therefore, to 
observe the acts of the individuals and base 
our generalizations upon them (that is, upon 
the experiences actually obtained from the 
phenomenon through our senses) rather than 
attempt to describe what Congress is said to 
do? If we were to set ourselves to study 
Congress and “its” actions, would we not be 
starting our investigation by choosing as its 
object something that cannot check us to tell 
us whether, in experiencing it, we are actually 
experiencing something, and that cannot tell 
us where this “something” leaves off and some 
other object begins? How, with such criteria 
omitted at the very start, could it be claimed 
that the social sciences are empirical? * 


3A social scientist might reply that it is only the 
accident of our “smaller” size relative to the group 
that renders the group, unlike the objects of the 
physicist and psychologist, incapable of encounter as 
such. If we had much duller senses, or were far out 
in space looking down, the “group” would then 
appear “as an object” and would be available de- 
notationally for experiments, just as the “atom” now 
is. Though the logic of this argument seems sound 
it really betrays its originator. For the group as 
then experienced would certainly not be the group 


Tue INDIVIDUALISTIC PosITION: ATTACK ON 
“Group FALLActES”—THE 
SocroLocists’ REPLY 


It was near the beginning of such reflections 
that the writer decided to make a clean sweep, 
and concluded that although the individual 
behaves differently in a “group” than when 
alone, this fact offered no evidence of the 
existence of a “social” as distinct from an 
“individual” entity. The explanation of the 
so-called social influence lay only in the psy- 
chology of the individual as he operated in 
situations with others. The writer (1924b) 
presented this viewpoint systematically in his 
Social Psychology and followed it with numer- 
ous theoretical and experimental studies ex- 
tending the same thought to such topics as 
conformity, customs, culture, public opinion, 
political organization, and collective action 
generally (Allport, 1924a, 1924b, 1927a, 
1927b, 1933, 1934a, 1934b, 1937, 1939, 1940, 
1942; Allport & Hartman, 1924, 1931). His 
Institutional Behavior (1933) documented, in 
addition, the psychological and ethical con- 
sequences of the indiscriminate use of group 
and institutional fictions in collective or social 
living. This program of “debunking”’ socio- 
deterministic conceptions made up in vigor all 
that it lacked in tact. 

On the scenes that followed, the writer 
would like to draw the curtain. To say the 
least, it was scarcely a love feast. Some stoutly 
denied that sociologists were to any serious 
extent guilty of such a confusion of language 
as the writer had charged. The usual reaction 
seemed to be that it was only a matter of 
figurative or terminological convenience, and 
that of course they did not mean any of 
these terms literally. The implication was that 
in using group-agency terminology they knew 
exactly what they were talking about, or else 
that no one should require a phenomenon so 
familiar as a “group” or “group action” to 
be further defined; but if they were pressed 
for a statement, they could readily translate 


phenomenon as the social scientist now conceives and 
studies it. The hope of a useful theoretical or practical 
approach to the social scene would seem to lie rather 
in our ability to construct some sort of model that 
will show both the individual and the collective 
levels simultaneously—that will describe, in other 
words, how the latter is made up of the former. 
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these matters into language that would satisfy 
the most meticulous. A more deliberate an- 
swer was that although 
might have erred through the “group fallacy” 
in borrowing the psychologists’ terms to apply 
to collective entities, their error was only skin 
deep. It was due to their slowness in develop- 
ing a proper vocabulary for group reference. 
In the course of time they would be able to 
devise their own terminology and the problem 
would disappear. 

Still others, like the psychologist Asch 
(1952b), maintained that although it was 
true that “group facts” have their foundation 
in “individual facts,” and group conscious- 
ness, group purposes, and group goals are 
found only in individuals, “social fields” must 
be recognized as existing cognitively within 
the individual. Even if the group is not a 
separate entity, the fact that the individual 
often conceives it as such makes all the 
difference in his behavior.* To sociologists in 
general it did not seem that the writer’s 
program of ascribing all causality to individual 
motivation could provide much enlightenment 
concerning social control, social institutions 
culture, or similar topics which were their own 
primary interests. 


some sociologists 


DEFINING THE Issu! 

The writer readily concedes that in 1924 
he did not realize the full implications of the 
problem. He was worrying only about the 
personification involved in the “group mind” 
and about the usage that he called the “in- 
stitutional fallacy,” when he should have been 
worrying also about groups and institutions 
themselves. That is to say, he should have 
been trying to examine and learn what sort 
of reality the referents of these words might 
actually have. Regardless of the adequacy of 
their own conceptual equipment, in doubting 
that the writer’s treatment of social psychol- 
ogy as a purely “individual” discipline could 
solve their problem sociologists certainly had 
a point. One can, of course, discount as il- 


4 This position, though relevant to the problem of 
the group and individual in the broader sense, was 
not a definitive answer to the question of whether 
or in what sense, a “group” really exists. Nor did 
it render any appropriate the attack upon 
terminological laxity and confusion which the writer 
was making. 


less 


ALLPORT 

logical the familiar argument that because 
individuals behave in a crowd as they would 
not behave alone, the crowd is therefore a 
mental entity that “embraces” or “descends 
upon” its members. But even if we got rid 
of the crowd mind, the problem of describing 
the differential of crowd-like behavior, that 
is, the phenomenon of a crowd as such, would 
remain. Granting that the individual is the 
only referent to which the terms of psychology 
can be applied, there remains the problem of 
stating in unambiguous terms, and not merely 
for this collectivity or that, but for collectivi- 
ties in general, just what is occurring in the 
phenomena to which we allude when we say 
that the group “has solidarity,” “is organized,” 
“decides,” or “controls its members.” 

Though such expressions cannoi lead us to 
an unambiguous referent for the term 
“group,” nor can they themselves be useful 
starting points for an empirically oriented in- 
vestigation, one cannot for a moment deny 
that certain sets of happenings referred to by 
terms do occur. Such happenings are 
cial science and in daily life 


these 
important in 
It is also clear that an individual determinist 
who, in describing the individual as the agent, 
isolates him from acting “collectively” with 
others, will be equally unable to cope with 
them. 

But unfortunately these realizations at once 
place us in a dilemma. Granted that there are 
realities that can be seen only by looking at 
individuals as such, and also realities that can 
be experienced or demonstrated only when 
individuals are taken together, how can these 
realities, in both cases, be stated in terms that 
are explicit, clear, and general? If we cannot 
be anthropomorphic in referring to groups for 
fear of running into a group tautology or 
fallacy, how then can we describe them? If 
thoroughgoing individual causality and group 
determinisms are either inadequate or illogical, 
what then is left? What sort of agency can 
be invoked? Or, if these two antithetical de- 
terminants are to be combined, who can pro- 
vide the magic formula by which it is to be 
done? 

Nothing that has been said above should be 
construed as a lessening of the need for a solu- 
tion of this problem. We are merely pointing 
out the difficulties, It is not conceded that 
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social scientists’ intent in the use of group 
fictions has been trivial, or that such fictions 
were used “merely” for convenience, or that 
the remedy could have lain in a mere change 
of terminology. Suppose we had gotten rid of 
the group fallacy by refusing to assign to the 
group any of the terms of description that 
belong to individuals. Our logic would then 
have become impeccable; but of what would 
our discourse have consisted? What @re social 
phenomena if they are not the behaviors of 
individuals? Or, if social realities are entirely 
composed of individual actions, is there some 
way:of describing and aggregating the latter, 
not before realized, that will hold the key to 
the statement of both realities simultaneously 
and without personification, tautology, or hy- 
postatized agency? This is the difficul: ques- 
tion by which sociologists and social psychol- 
ogists inevitably would have been faced had 
they given up their use of fictions: and it is 
a question which, in the writer’s judgment, 
they were not prepared to answer. It was not 
merely that they did not have the right words 
for their concepts; the concepts themselves 
were lacking. 

And this issue still remains 
business. In spite of advances in many areas 
of social psychology and the social sciences, 
still faced, if we view the situation 

with the realization that our theories 
‘elation of 

what we 
individuals, are far 


as unfinished 


we are 
candidly 
of secial causality, and of the 
level to 


action at the “societal” 


recognize as the acts of 
from adequate either in denotation or ex- 
planatory significance. Again, the writer has 
no quarrel with those who do not think a 
methodological housecleaning in these respects 
is necessary, those who believe that it is pos- 
sible to achieve useful through in- 
dividuals in groups without facing such ap- 
would 


results 


parently unanswerable questions. He 
only state his opinion that unless we are to 


be content with good works alone, unless we 
are willing to accept the bankruptcy of the 
social sciences as empirical disciplines that are 
must try to 


paradigm for 


denotational, we discover 
some more satisfactory “the 
group and the individual.” Some way must 
be found to describe in general terms that 
layout of conditions surrounding and involv- 
which we have called “the 


also 


ing individuals 


group,” and to formulate, in the precise yet 
universal manner of science, what actually 
goes on in the situation we call “collective” 
action. In this broader sense the problem of 
the individual and the group is really the 
“master problem” of social psychology. 

The present article and one to follow in a 
later issue are intended as a contribution to 
the solution of this problem. In this article 
an attempt will be made to trace some of the 
major developments that have occurred with 
respect to it in contemporary systems of social 
psychology. Every system, of course, has had 
to make some kind of terms with it, if only 
by implication. The reader’s indulgence is 
asked for the recital of theories that may be 
already familiar, a procedure rendered un- 
avoidable by the need of showing the specific 
ways in which their authors have dealt with 
the problem.* To these synopses of the theo- 
ries there will be added in most cases a critical 
commentary by the present writer, prepared 
mainly with its following orientation. In two 
previous publications the writer (1954, 1955) 
has offered preliminary conceptualizations of 
the “patterned” or “articulated” aspect of 
phenomena, a model which he has hypothe- 
sized as being general and therefore as un- 
derlying integrated behavior both in the lone 
individual and in collective aggregates. He 
now believes that the formulations of the 
group-individual relationship that are to be 
found in the schools of modern social psy- 
if analyzed, reveal in latent form 
some of the outlines of this same structural 
pattern; or, if they are lacking, then by 
restating of the theory in such a manner as 
to take them into account its validity and 
usefulness can be enhanced. It would follow 
that if, in the working through of these sys- 
tems, a further endeavor is made to reveal 
such “structural” strands and to reinterpret 
or extend the ideas which they involve, ad- 
ditional light might be thrown upon the prob- 


chology will 


5 For additional statements of the group-individual 
problem and its modern setting see Doob (1952) and 
the very thoughtful chapter on “An Introduction to 
Group Theery” in Asch (1952b). (See also Allport, 
1942, 1961.) The latter reference contains further 
suggestions on the logic of the problem of collective 
reality. We shall not here attempt any statement of 
the extensive earlier literature 
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lem in hand. Through his critique of the 
theories and certain other added sections the 
writer has endeavored to do just this. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACHES—COGNITIVI 
VIEWPOINTS—ATTEMPT AT A 
GESTALT SYNTHESIS 


The impetus toward group reification at 
the time the writer began his work, though 
not productive of formal models, had already 
acquired a philosophical underpinning. There 
was developing a background of superorganic 
theory in cultural anthropology, as well as a 
doctrine of “emergent evolution” in biology. 
“Supersummation” and “wholistic properties” 
were added by gestalt psychology. All these 
ideas, if not already at the social level, could 
be readily extrapolated to it. As time went on, 
the phenomenological tendencies of the con- 
figurational psychologists had to be reckoned 
with. Though the writer had collected the 
“social introspections” of his subjects in his 
experiments on “group influence,” there were 


those who felt, as Asch did, that the com- 
parative neglect of the way the individual was 
perceiving the particular situation he was in 


had stood in the way of a full investigation of 
the group phenomenon. The “distortion ef- 
fects” elicited in group experiments by Asch 
(1952a) could be cited as evidence of the 
“pressure” of the judgments of the group 
upon the cognitions of the individual. In such 
phenomena the manner in which the subject 
is perceiving the reactions of those about him 
is all-important. 

The gestalt position, in conformity with 
Koffka (1935) and as stated more recently by 
Asch (1952b), can be summarized as follows: 
The concepts both of the individual and the 
group are necessary for a full explanation of 
social and individual behavior, and from a 
psychological standpoint the two go hand in 
hand. Groups and institutions have their ex- 
istence as indispensable constructs in the 
mental life of individuals. The doctrine that 
there is a “whole property” that is not to be 
found in the parts was said to apply no less 
to collective than to individual aggregates. A 
group process “is neither a sum of individual 
activities nor a fact added to the activities of 
individuals” (Asch, 1952b, p. 252). There 
was a similarity here with the emergence doc- 
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trine of the relationship between the levels. 
Macroscopically described phenomena express 
a reality no less genuine than, but totally 
different from, the reality of the same en- 
semble microscopically viewed .' 

Though the philosophical and gestalt ap- 
proaches were broadly conceived, their focus 
proved too indefinite for our problem. As for 
the cultural and biological holistic theories, it 
was hard to know just what a “superorganic”’ 
entity is, or what it is that “emerges’ as the 
reality at a higher level. Since it seemed to 
be conceded that consciousness, purpeses, and 
values exist only in individuals, we are at a 
loss to understand what kind of transphe- 
existence or “macroscopic 
the group whole may have 


nonomenological 
whole-character” 
to the cognitive experiences of its members 
(the parts). Even though we can agree that 
the whole is more than the sum of the parts 
no one has been able to state in terms that are 
both denotational and general just what this 
“more than” or “different from” may be. We 
cannot expect this situation, however, to 
trouble a phenomenological _ theorist 
greatly, since for him the property of denot 
ability is not a uniquely significant criterion 


too 


of reality. 


EARLY Group INFLUENCE EXPERIMENTS 
FRAME OF REFERENCE, SOCIAL NORM, AND 
REFERENCE GROUP 


By 1924 the writer had published the re- 
sults of the experiment assigned to him by 
Miinsterberg. It should be stated that in these 
investigations, in the “together” the 
subjects did not communicate. They sat 
around a table in three to 
five, working independently, each individual 
having his own set of materials for the task 
in hand. From this work the following gen- 


sessions 


groups of from 


makes some pertinent 
(that is, 


® Asch (1952b, pp. 265-267) 
comments on the fact that 
interpersonal) happenings that are significant in the 
lives of individuals are happenings between other 
persons and lie outside the immediate knowledge or 
control by the individuals 
by i “negatively” 


many group 


possibility of voluntary 
concerned. He 
inferred method, on the contro] over individuals in 
a social situation as evidenced by the interfunctioning 
of social attitudes These passages 
seem related to the present writer’s theory of collec- 
tive relations which will be developed later 


! ‘ 
aiso comments, 


77-579) 


(pp $77 
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eralizations were forthcoming. Though these 
findings are here expressed as interpretations 
from data rather than as the data themselves, 
it should be borne in mind that each of them 
was based upon actual quantitative experi- 
ments 


Working in the presence of others, even though 
there is no direct contact nor communication, estab- 
lishes certain fundamental attitudes. We are con- 
fused and distracted whenever we feel our reaction 
to be at variance with or inferior to the average 
behavior of those about us. In the association process 
we tend to inhibit egocentric trends and personal com- 
plexes. In our thinking we assume a conversational 
attitude, becoming more expansive and less precise 
And finally, we avoid extremes in passing judgment, 
tending, often unconsciously, toward conformity 
with what we think to be the opinion of those 
about us.’ 

It should be stated that thers 
experimental background in the literature on group 
the writer’s experiments; 


was already some 


influence at the time of 
and in part his findings were 
of earlier investigators 


confirmations of those 


One can scarcely examine this record with- 
out a conviction that some kind of theory or 
generalization about “collective influence” is 
called for. For the present purpose attention 
is directed to the final sentence. The reference 
here is to experiments in which the subjects 
(graduate students in psychology) judged the 


degree of pleasantness of odors in a series, 
and the heaviness of a series of weights, in 


both the “social” and “solitary” situation. 
The results showed that in both these tasks 
they made fewer extreme judgments, that is, 
judgments toward either end of the scale, in 
the “together” condition than they did when 
working alone. This phenomenon of group 
convergence was considered by the writer at 
that time to be the indirect result of the adop- 
tion by the individual, when in the group, 
of an attitude to conform. That is, it was 
an evidence of a set, whether conscious or 
otherwise, to avoid the nonconformity to the 
(unknown) judgments of others that would be 
more likely to result from judging the odor 
or the weight to lie at either extreme of the 
scale than it would to result from judging it 
as nearer to the middle 

Some years later Sherif (1935), working 

7 Allport, F. H., Social psychology, p. 285. Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin and Company 


under different assumptions, reported a sim- 
ilar finding concerning judgments (together 
and alone) of the extent of the apparent move- 
ment of a stationary point of light in a dark 
room (autokinetic effect). Here, however, the 
judgments of the subjects were spoken aloud. 
Again there was found in the collective situa- 
tion a marked convergence of judgments to- 
ward the central tendency of the subjects’ 
estimates. The convergence effect, moreover, 
was seen to persist when the subjects were 
subsequently tested alone. These findings have 
been interpreted by Sherif and Sherif (1956) 
as due to “an extension into the social field”’ 
of a psychological principle that operates in 
perception and elsewhere. This is the principle 
that what is experienced by the individual in 
a situation is influenced by “anchorages” in 
some “frame of reference’ afforded by that 
situation. Here the frame of reference for 
anchoring the subjects’ judgments (they were 
called in this case “perceptions’’) consisted of 
the array of judgments given by the other 
individuals. Sherif’s contribution to the prob- 
lem of group and individual can thus be given 
in approximately the following terms. A 
“frame of reference” is afforded by the situa- 
tion of a reacting or interacting group in 
which the individual participates as a mem- 
ber; and this frame of reference provides an 
“anchorage” for the individual’s perceptions 
(or other activities). Such an anchorage can 
be assumed to be a kind of collective standard 
or “norm” that arises among the individuals 
as a result of their interaction. Since one 
would probably wish to exclude the hypothesis 
of mental telepathy, it seems to be implied in 
Sherif’s logic that the reactions of the others 
must be overt and must be perceived in order 
for the collective standard or norm to arise 
If they were not perceived, as in the writer’s 
investigation, the effect, as we have seen 
might be experimentally the same, but we 
would probably not interpret it as due to 
anchorage to a norm. 

Be that as it may, from these and similar 
observations Sherif evolved his impressive 
theory of “social norms,” applying the frame 
of reference principle not only to perceptions 
but to beliefs, to attitudes, and even to overt 
behaviors. As a corollary, one that relates the 
theory usefully to the phenomenon of levels, it 
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was conceived that a social norm, established 
originally by interaction at the overt, societal, 
level, becomes through continual use “in- 
teriorized” as a personal value or ideal of the 
individual himself. 

In view of the fact that this effect 
actually demonstrable only in the verbalized 
estimates of the (autokinetic) motion and 
not as an actual conscious perception, and 
more particularly since the present writer 
had previously obtained the same sort of 
result without any of the subjects knowing 
the judgments of the others, the hypothesis of 
the establishment in the group of a social 
norm, and especially of the anchoring of the 
perceptions of individuals to that norm, would 
seem overelaborate. That there was here an 
effect produced specifically by coacting with 
others was clear. But for the purpose of 
theorizing about the social realities involved, 
one could wish for a somewhat more parsi- 
monious interpretation. 

As an a fortiori principle, however, the 
theory of social norms has been very useful. 
By its very divergence from the writer’s 
procedure, and by calling the influence in 
question a “norm” or “standard” instead of 
merely a “social influence,” it did focus at- 
tention upon whatever in the situation is 
overt and capable of being conformed to, and 
upon the possibility that the character of the 
particular interactive situation (including 
especially the type of group involved) ;might 
affect the result. There might, in other words, 
be different kinds of norms for different 
groups; and, since the individual could par- 
ticipate in a number of groups, different norms 
for conformity might exist with relation to 
different phases of his activity as related to 
those different groups. 

Once it was recognized that the individual 
might belong to a number of norm imposing 
groups, that is, that he might share group 
norms with others in many different contexts, 
a further important distinction arose. One 
could distinguish different degrees of im- 
portance to the individual of the collectivities 
to whose norms he was being “anchored.” In 
particular, one could distinguish between the 
groups of which the individual was merely a 
member, and those with which, whether he 
was actually a member or not, he strove to 


was 


identify himself (that is, in which he wished 
to be considered as a member). Status clas- 
sifications aspired to by the individual, to 
take only one instance, were added to “natural 
interest” groups as examples of this sort of 
affiliation. In order to distinguish groups of 
this special identification type, they have been 
called the reference groups of the individual 
concerned. Reference groups, then, are those 
which provide the greatest satisfactions to 
the individual. They are the main anchorage 
for his values and beliefs, and their norms are 
reflected to a large extent in his attitudes, his 
standards, and even in his general behavior. 
The concept of reference group affiliation has 
afforded a rationale for much provocative 
research.® 

Although the social norm and 
reference theory has proved attractive and 
has had some success in predicting behavior in 
collective situations, there are important 
matters bearing upon explanation which it 
leaves unsettled. For example, there is no 
generalized principle, beyond: obvious tele- 
ological assumptions, stating what the norm 
represents in the nature of a strategic value 
to the collectivity. We are also not told the 
reason why the individuals conform so faith- 
fully to it. Are group established anchors for 
perception any more effective than any other 
kinds of perceptual frames of reference? If 
so, why? Does the norm point only to some- 


frame of 


thing inside the individual, or is it a standard 
which he holds “on behalf” of a group; or is 
it implied that there is a distinct group reality 
in which the norm inheres? If the latter, what 
is the nature of that reality? Or again, does 
an individual perceive according to the norm 
because he actually believes there is a group 
which is imposing the norm on him, or is he 


implicitly agreeing, with others, to adopt the 


fiction that a group norm exists, and doing so 
for the conscious or unconscious purpose of 


® We owe the concept of reference groups, as well 
as the term, to Hyman (1942). For a useful distinc 
tion regarding the use of reference groups, see also 
Kelley (1952). Newcomb (1950) has extended the 
idea by proposing that there are “negative” reference 
groups. These are the groups with which the in 
dividual wishes not to be identified (“negative” in- 
volvement), and whose norms and attitudes he there- 
fore rejects or opposes. 
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using such a notion to control his fellow 
group members (as well as himself) ? 

The theory is concerned primarily with the 
fact of membership in or identification with a 
group, and with the “obligation” that is im- 
posed (as if by the group) upon the members 
to perceive or act in certain ways. It is pre- 
sumed, of course, that the individuals receive 
certain satisfactions through their member- 
ship, participation, and norm obedience. If 
the individual deviates from the norms and 
find the rewards 
becoming increasingly and may 
eventually lose his membership in the group 
In these respects the theory gives us a clue 
to the members’ motivation for conformity 
to the norm. Our complaint, however, is that 
it fails to follow up the implications of the 
clue. Ought we not to consider more carefully 
how the so-called norms arise? Why, for ex- 
ample, did the original or “charter’’ members 
of a particular group come to espouse just 


persists in doing so, he may 
uncertain 


these norms in the first place (as the group 
was being formed or thereafter) with the 
result that these particular standards and not 
others became the ones to be continually 
maintained and imposed upon all newcomers 
to this group. We are not so naive as to 
believe in a “group being” that gives them, 
or a “group mind” consensus that legislates 
them. There evidently must be some motiva- 
tions on the part of individuals, motives‘ not 
yet sufficiently explained as to their nature or 
action, that lead to norm 
obedience. Let us 


their integrated 
creation as well as 
return to the original experiments and see if 
we can formulate some hypotheses. 


norm 


Wuat DID tHe EArty Group INFLUENCI 
EXPERIMENTS SHOW? INDICATIONS OF A 
PRIMITIVE LAW OF STRUCTURING—RE- 


INTERPRETATION OF SOCIAL NORMS 


One of the reasons why the earlier experi- 
ments seemed so challenging was that there 
was no good a priori reason to expect the 
results obtained. The groups represented psy- 
chological laboratory sessions, a part of the 
regularly scheduled academic work of the 
leader and the subjects concerned. As thus 
constituted, it is hard to believe that these 
situations imposed any obligation regarding 


ways of perceiving or judging. The norm of 


behavior expected on the part of the subjects 
in psychological work is usually just “to react 
naturally.” Since there seems no other way of 
explaining these results on a group basis we 
are led to infer that, if such a basis did exist, 
it must have been because another (psycho- 
logical) group had somehow arisen, interlaid 
as it were within the experimental groupings, 
just by virtue of the subjects being together 
and acting in one another’s presence. There 
were, of course, the further facts that the 
subjects knew one another and that they were 
all doing the same kind of task. Such a hy- 
pothetical, situationally conditioned, group 
we shall suppose is the one within which the 
norm arose. 

Now here we have a choice of at least 
two possible interpretations. Considering 
Sherif’s (1935) experiment, we might first, 
as he seems to have done, conceive that the 
group was in some way established as a kind 
of causally prior condition. And then as the 
members announced their judgments, the norm 
emerged as a kind of estimated average (ar- 
rived at perhaps unconsciously) by each 
member, on the basis of the series of judg- 
ments he had heard expressed. Thus as the 
experiment proceeded, this subjective norm 
began to function psychologically as an anchor 
for the subjects’ remaining judgments. The 
group (considered as here effective merely as 
a consensus of judgments) is the independent 
variable; and the direction of influence or 
control goes from it to the several members. 
And we infer that the influence is perceptual 
or cognitive: one’s perceptions or judgments 
are actually modified by the 
what the others are experiencing. 

This interpretation seems at least consistent 
an an example of alleged group determinism 
Its chief drawback is that it lacks motivational 
dynamics. Either there is a “group entity” of 
some sort that acts to modify the individuals’ 
reactions (an explanation one would probably 
reject), or the individuals do it themselves. 
If we choose the latter alternative, we are not 
told why they do it. Sherif (1935), of course, 
has said that “the group” has provided 
through the judgments of its members a frame 
of reference, and also, through its central 
tendency, an anchor. But frames of reference 
and anchors are not automatic. They have 


evidence of 
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to be of the individual’s choosing in part at 
least; and we are not told why the individuals 
chose the group frame rather than some other. 
They might have chosen entirely, for example, 
their own earlier run of judgments (adapta- 
tion level), or those of some other single in- 
dividual, or perhaps none at all. Furthermore, 
a direct effect of a social influence upon a 
perception of magnitude (if it is considered 
that the subject’s report does describe an 
actual percept and not merely what he says 
he perceived) would be, as in all such cases, 
difficult to substantiate. There could be group 
effects upon judgments or spoken reactions 
without assuming the imposition of a norm of 
perceiving. 

The second alternative, which in the writer’s 
opinion involves fewer assumptions, is to con- 
sider that the norm (that is, the average of 
the judgments), instead of being a “one-way 
agency” of the group acting upon the in- 
dividual, is circularly involved in the process of 
the formation of the group itself. The “group” 
depends on this norm no less than the norm 
upon the “group.” In this case the (psycholog- 
ical) group, even if it is informal, sporadic, 
and perhaps fortuitous, is regarded as some- 
thing whose formation and “very existence,” 
depends upon the fact that it has a significant 
meaning to the individuals. Figuratively stated, 
it arises as a kind of theater of operations 
for the satisfaction of the individuals’ needs, 
an implementation of their behavioral con- 
tacts, and a medium of their self-expression. 
It affords an opportunity that is generally 
(even if unconsciously) welcomed. It is 
against this background that the meaning of 
obedience to a “group norm” should be 
understood. The norm arises as a standard to 
be adhered to in that situation for a par- 
ticular reason. This reason is that the relation- 
ship between the conduct which the norm 
prescribes and the cooperative activities of 
individuals which make the “group” possible 
is close and facilitating. The norm behavior 
is so positively related to the group and to 
its rewarding operations that it comes to be 
individually and spontaneously regarded by 
all as the effective (and mandatory) means 
by which the (valued) group condition can, 
and should, be maintained. A norm is thus 
not something that is “imposed upon” (or 
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even afforded to) the individuals by the 
group; it is one of the conditions of the ex- 
istence of the group itself. 

Let us canvass this situation in a little 
more detail, using as cases simple instances 
from daily life and the small co-working 
groupings of these earlier experiments. Unless 
there are special circumstances that determine 
otherwise, human beings when they are thrown 
together for any length of time develop sets 
or attitudes toward one another that reflect 
the perceptual realization of one another’s 
presence and coactivity. Such sets may be 
scarcely conscious. They may give rise to 
words, signs, gestures of recognition, or sim- 
ilar “acknowledgments” of the other person; 
or they may remain purely covert. The subtle 
signs of the awareness of such interrelations 
are the most elementary forms of “rewards 
of participation” in such informal, scarcely 
conscious, types of groupings. They come to 
be expected, and in a sense, valued. At least 
one could say that their complete absence 
(that is, complete indifference of others to 
us) would probably be disturbing. 

The satisfactions of an A in this situation 
come (back) to him in his perceptual recogni- 
tion of the signs (“provisients”) given off by 
B (or by a number of Bs), as A’s “cycle” of 
behavior in its course toward “closure” 
comes “tangent” to B’s behavior in the envi- 
ronment. But we immediately note that the 
situation is mutual and reciprocal. B’s re- 
wards, under the usual boundary conditions 
of small groups, also come to him by way 
of some recognition given him through a 
stimulus afforded by A (or by a number of 
A’s). When this happens, A and B are “bound 
together.”” That is, so long as this situation 
lasts they are more likely to stay in one an- 
other’s presence or range of stimulation than 
to separate. If only one of them were to need 
or seek this sign of recognition or bonhomie 
from the other, the situation would be 
“linear,” merely a case of A seeking and 
obtaining contact from B, but not B from A 
There would thus be in the situation itself 
no guarantee of the likelihood or the recur- 
rence of such contacts. The arrangement 
would therefore be momentary and undepend- 
able. But when each of them needs or seeks 
the other, be it ever so slightly or uncon- 


be- 
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sciously, there arises a predictively operating 
condition that we can call a “collective struc- 
ture.” We are justified in calling it that since 
its parts will not act, dependably and repeti- 
tively through time, alone. Through their 
interdependence the “ensemble” maintains 
that enduringly integrated character that we 
associate with the term structure. 

It should be realized that it is really not 
the individuals as whole organisms, but these 
particular give-and-take behaviors of seeking 
and recognition, that can be most clearly said 
to constitute the group (that is, the “group- 
ing’). And what is especially important for 
our purpose is the fact that this structure (A 
to B and B to A) is self-closing or cyclical in 
character, The give-and-take of two recipro- 
cating individuals, in the manner above de- 
scribed, is a cycle in which the behavior of 
each closure from, and is bound 
through reciprocation to, the behavior of the 
other within a collective structure made up 
of the two. 

In such episodes there is sometimes a special 
facilitating effect that arises because the in- 
not fully aware of the whole 


receives 


dividuals are 
Probably neither person realizes in 
any deep or personal way the full extent of 
the other’s involvement (desire for the re- 
wards of the structure); hence the “binding” 
effect of the situation may exist (and exist in 
full force) without either being conscious of 
it. As each person is set to gain or retain 
the rewards from the other and also to pay 
the price of obtaining them by extending his 
own cordiality to the other, yet as each does 
not realize that the other also is motivated 
in exactly this same way, 


process 


a state of special 
readiness which might be called “pluralistic 
Such a con- 


ingratiation” becomes established 


dition can scarcely fail to be conducive to 
group formation or “group cohesiveness.” In 
deed we could almost say that the patterning 
resulting from, 


of behaviors incident to, or 


this binding effect 7s the group in question.® 


at either the in 
terms of its 


human behavior 


*When we view 
dividual or the collective level, in 


self-closing) structure, important facts are seen 


agent” view 


which are not evident in the “linear 


characteristic of molar stimulus response theory. In 
fact the whole problem of the 


of motivation, perception, and learning tends to take 


ongoings and events 


Such, we may assume, was the state of 
affairs implicit in the co-working groups em- 
ployed by Sherif (1935) and the present 
writer. One could expect that there was here 
in progress this subtle, perhaps unconscious, 
building up of self-closing structures among 
the individuals. Our earlier discussion of the 
results in this direction was limited to the 
quantitative convergence or conformity shown 
in perceptions or judgments made in the fo- 
gether situation. These results have been con- 
firmed by other investigators. But in addition, 
other types of effects of co-working have been 
noted. Let us examine these to see if they 
also give evidence of the “structuration” ef- 
fect before going on with our explanation of 
how norms arise. 

The writer’s researches (1920, 1924a, 
1924b) included the performance of subjects 
working together, but individually, in small 
groups (as compared with the results of soli- 
tary work) in a number of activities. In one 
set of experiments the subjects did problems 
in multiplication, in another they looked at 
a reversible perspective figure and noted the 
number of fluctuations. Still other sets in- 
cluded the writing of words in free chain as- 
sociation, the responses being later classified 
by the experimenter as personal (that is, 
egocentric) or otherwise. The effect upon 
verbal reasoning was studied by having the 
subjects under the two conditions write brief 
essays on topics suggested by philosophical 
quotations. 

Though some individual 
shown in the results, the effects in general 
were as follows. In all situations in which 
speed and quantity of work (that is, amount 
of energy put forth) was taken as a variable 
more work was done in the group situation 
than while working alone. More problems were 
multiplied in the group, more reversals of 
perspective in the figure were noted, and more 
words were written in the association lists. 
This phenomenon was called by the writer 
‘social facilitation.” It was in part a con- 
firmation of the work of earlier investigators. 
Quality of work, which could not always be 
graded objectively, did not seem to improve— 
perhaps the reverse. Errors made in multi- 


differences were 


on a different “format” and may be seen to exhibit 
a different set of laws. 
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to be of the individual’s choosing in part at 
least; and we are not told why the individuals 
chose the group frame rather than some other. 
They might have chosen entirely, for example, 
their own earlier run of judgments (adapta- 
tion level), or those of some other single in- 
dividual, or perhaps none at all. Furthermore, 
a direct effect of a social influence upon a 
perception of magnitude (if it is considered 
that the subject’s report does describe an 
actual percept and not merely what he says 
he perceived) would be, as in all such cases, 
difficult to substantiate. There could be group 
effects upon judgments or spoken reactions 
without assuming the imposition of a norm of 
perceiving. 

The second alternative, which in the writer’s 
opinion involves fewer assumptions, is to con- 
sider that the norm (that is, the average of 
the judgments), instead of being a “one-way 
agency” of the group acting upon the in- 
dividual, is circularly involved in the process of 
the formation of the group itself. The “group” 
depends on this nurm no less than the norm 
upon the “group.” In this case the (psycholog- 
ical) group, even if it is informal, sporadic, 
and perhaps fortuitous, is regarded as some- 
thing whose formation and “very existence,” 
depends upon the fact that it has a significant 
meaning to the individuals. Figuratively stated, 
it arises as a kind of theater of operations 
for the satisfaction of the individuals’ needs, 
an implementation of their behavioral con- 
tacts, and a medium of their self-expression. 
It affords an opportunity that is generally 
(even if unconsciously) welcomed. It is 
against this background that the meaning of 
obedience to a “group norm” should be 
understood. The norm arises as a standard to 
be adhered to in that situation for a par- 
ticular reason. This reason is that the rzlation- 
ship between the conduct which the norm 
prescribes and the cooperative activities of 
individuals which make the “group” possible 
is close and facilitating. The norm behavior 
is so positively related to the group and to 
its rewarding operations that it comes to be 
individually and spontaneously regarded by 
all as the effective (and mandatory) means 
by which the (valued) group condition can, 
and should, be maintained. A norm is thus 
not something that is “imposed upon” (or 
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even afforded to) the individuals by the 
group; it is one of the conditions of the ex- 
istence of the group itself. 

Let us canvass this situation in a little 
more detail, using as cases simple instances 
from daily life and the small co-working 
groupings of these earlier experiments. Unless 
there are special circumstances that determine 
otherwise, human beings when they are thrown 
together for any length of time develop sets 
or attitudes toward one another that reflect 
the perceptual realization of one another’s 
presence and coactivity. Such sets may be 
scarcely conscious. They may give rise to 
words, signs, gestures of recognition, or sim- 
ilar “acknowledgments” of the other person; 
or they may remain purely covert. The subtle 
signs of the awareness of such interrelations 
are the most elementary forms of “rewards 
of participation” in such informal, scarcely 
conscious, types of groupings. They come to 
be expected, and in a sense, valued. At least 
one could say that their complete absence 
(that is, complete indifference of others to 
us) would probably be disturbing. 

The satisfactions of an A in this situation 
come (back) to him in his perceptual! recogni- 
tion of the signs (“provisients”) given off by 
B (or by a number of Bs), as A’s “cycle” of 
behavior in its course toward “closure’’ be- 
comes “tangent” to B’s behavior in the envi- 
ronment. But we immediately note that the 
situation is mutual and reciprocal. B’s re- 
wards, under the usual boundary conditions 
of small groups, also come to him by way 
of some recognition given him through a 
stimulus afforded by A (or by a number of 
A’s). When this happens, A and B are “bound 
together.” That is, so long as this situation 
lasts they are more likely to stay in one an- 
other’s presence or range of stimulation than 
to separate. If only one of them were to need 
or seek this sign of recognition or bonhomie 
from the other, the situation would be 
“linear,” merely a case of A seeking and 
obtaining contact from B, but not B from A 
There would thus be in the situation itself 
no guarantee of the likelihood or the recur- 
rence of such contacts. The arrangement 
would therefore be momentary and undepend- 
able. But when each of them needs or seeks 
the other, be it ever so slightly or uncon- 
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sciously, there arises a predictively operating 
condition that we can call a “collective struc- 
ture.” We are justified in calling it that since 
its parts will not act, dependably and repeti- 
tively through time, alone. Through their 
interdependence the “ensemble” maintains 
that enduringly integrated character that we 
associate with the term structure. 

It should be realized that it is really not 
the individuals as whole organisms, but these 
particular give-and-take behaviors of seeking 
and recognition, that can be most clearly said 
to constitute the group (that is, the “group- 
ing’). And what is especially important for 
our purpose is the fact that this structure (A 
to B and B to A) is self-closing or cyclical in 
character. The give-and-take of two recipro- 
cating individuals, in the manner above de- 
scribed, is a cycle in which the behavior of 
each receives closure from, and is bound 
through reciprocation to, the behavior of the 
other within a collective structure made up 
of the two. 

In such episodes there is sometimes a Spec tal 
facilitating effect that arises because the in- 
dividuals are not fully aware of the whole 


process. Probably neither person realizes in 


any deep or personal way the full extent of 
(desire for the re- 
wards of the structure); hence the “binding” 
effect of the situation may exist (and exist in 


the other’s involvement 


full force) without either being conscious of 
it. As each person is set to gain or retain 
the rewards from the other and also to pay 
the price of obtaining them by extending his 
own cordiality to the other, yet as each does 
not realize that the other also is motivated 
in exactly this same way, a state of special 
readiness which might be called “pluralistic 
ingratiation” becomes established. Such a con- 
dition can scarcely fail to be conducive to 
group formation or “group cohesiveness.” In- 
deed we could almost say that the patterning 
resulting from, 


of behaviors incident to, or 


this binding effect ts the group in question.® 


® When we view human behavior, at either the in 


collective level, in 


terms of its 
lacts are 


dividual or the 


(self-closing) structure, important seen 


which are not evident in the “linear-agent” view 


characteristic of molar stimulus response theory. In 
fact the whole problem of the ongoings and events 


of motivation, perception, and learning tends to take 


Such, we may assume, was the state of 
affairs implicit in the co-working groups em- 
ployed by Sherif (1935) and the present 
writer. One could expect that there was here 
in progress this subtle, perhaps unconscious, 
building up of self-closing structures among 
the individuals. Our earlier discussion of the 
results in this direction was limited to the 
quantitative convergence or conformity shown 
in perceptions or judgments made in the ¢o- 
gether situation. These results have been con- 
firmed by other investigators. But in addition, 
other types of effects of co-working have been 
noted. Let us examine these to see if they 
also give evidence of the “structuration” ef- 
fect before going on with our explanation of 
how norms arise. 

The writer’s researches (1920, 1924a, 
1924b) included the performance of subjects 
working together, but individually, in small 
groups (as compared with the results of soli- 
tary work) in a number of activities. In one 
set of experiments the subjects did problems 
in multiplication, in another they looked at 
a reversible perspective figure and noted the 
number of fluctuations. Still other sets in- 
cluded the writing of words in free chain as- 
sociation, the responses being later classified 
by the experimenter as personal (that is, 
egocentric) or otherwise. The effect upon 
verbal reasoning was studied by having the 
subjects under the two conditions write brief 
essays on topics suggested by philosophical 
quotations. 

Though some individual differences were 
shown in the results, the effects in general 
were as follows. In all situations in which 
speed and quantity of work (that is, amount 
of energy put forth) was taken as a variable 
more work was done in the group situation 
than while working alone. More problems were 
multiplied in the group, more reversals of 
perspective in the figure were noted, and more 
words were written in the association lists. 
This phenomenon was called by the writer 
“social facilitation.” It was in part a con- 
firmation of the work of earlier investigators. 
Quality of work, which could not always be 
graded objectively, did not seem to improve— 
perhaps the reverse. Errors made in multi- 
on a different “format” and may be seen to exhibit 
a different set of laws. 
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plication problems, possibly through lapse of 
attention, were evidently more disturbing to 
the subject (as suggested by their bunching) 
than when alone; or else the distractions 


leading to the errors were of longer duration 
when others were present. In any case the 
presence of others seemed, to a considerable 


extent, and in one way or another, either 
challenging or preoccupying. Two other effects 
of much interest were noted. In the essays 
there seemed to be a more expansive con- 
versational quality, with less profundity of 
thought, when they were written in the pres- 
ence of others who were also writing on the 
same themes. (This effect, however, should 
be checked by other investigators because of 
small numbers of cases and the possible bias 
of the experimenter’s judgment.) And there 
was in the group condition of the association 
experiments a definite tendency to associate 
(or at least to write down) fewer words that 
were in the context of a “personal’’ or sub- 
jective train of thinking. 

Though sets toward others in the vicinity 
are subtle and difficult to formulate, it is 
believed that the above summary expresses 
the same general pattern of behavior that 
was seen in the norm and “conformity of 
judgment” experiments. Again there is sug- 
gested an effort to “belong with” or to “come 
to terms with” those around us. And again, 
the fact which is particularly interesting is 
that the situation did not really call for any 
such effort. There were no “terms with others”’ 
that were required by any overt circumstances. 
However psychologically imperative such tend- 
encies may have been, there was nothing what- 
ever to suggest to the subjects that they 
were logically called for. In these experiments 
the subjects did not even communicate. No 
comparisons whatever of the subjects’ activi- 
ties or productions were to be made at that 
time or later; and the subjects were well 
aware of that fact. 

In spite of all these precautions an apparent 
drive to be “at one” with the others, or in 
some way acceptable or equal to the others, 
is an inference from the findings that is hard 
to escape. The increase in pace of mental 
activities on the part of most of the subjects 
in the co-working situation suggested a con- 
cern (perhaps one could almost call it an 
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anxiety or a fear) that they might “fall be- 
hind” or “fail to measure up to (their own 
or others’) expectations.” Some of the intro- 
spective reports were to the effect that “others 
are writing and I must write too.” This in- 
crease of energy could be interpreted in vari- 
ous ways; but it does seem, in any case, to 
betoken an effort to adjust one’s performance 
one’s actions to the presence 
or to what one imagines 


or “articulate” 
or actions of others, 
the quantitative level of their activity to be. 
Even though one might prefer to attribute the 
socially facilitating effect to unconscious 
rivalry, level of aspiration, or ego feeling 
the inference is still plausible that there is 
an attempt to adjust in one’s own way to 
others; and that this effort actually requires 
the existence of some sort of group pattern. 
A dependable collective situation or ensemble 
is mecessary for the expression of such trends 
of personality; otherwise these characteristics 
would have neither the milieu nor the stand- 
ard of judgment needed for their exhibition 
and appraisal. In the conversational expan- 
siveness of style and the reduction of personal 
associations in one’s thought stream, the same 
tendency toward “interstructuring” with 
others appeared. Here again it seemed as 
though were reacting for the 
benefit of present and watchful even 
though he knew that, though were 
present, they were not watching; and in such 
a fashion as to create the impression (even 
though those so impressed would never be 
“out- 


the subject 
eyes, 
they 


giving any evidence of it) that he is 
going,” “convivial,” and “‘fitting-in.”’ 
Possibly one could sum all this up as an 
intuitive effort for “security” among 
fellows, a striving so habitual and deep that 


one’s 


it is represented in one’s unconscious inner 
meanings even when the overt situation does 
not realistically call for it. From a more ob- 
jective standpoint, the writer would prefer to 
call it simply a deep-seated tendency so to 
act as to establish some sort of a give-and- 
take, structural, relation with one’s fellows 

to be “not left adrift” but included as a part 
of a present collectivity; or to help create, if 
necessary, such a structural relationship so 
that one can be a part of it. Let the motives, 
interpreted consciously and teleologically, be 
what they will, let them be manifest or latent 
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they all “feed into,” or “eventuate in,” the 
fact or existence of some sort of collective 
structure that is being formed, and formed 
with all the greater inevitability, perhaps, be- 
cause its genesis is largely unconscious. Noth- 
ing could be gained by adding a new (struc- 
turizing) “instinct” to the long and largely 
discredited list of instincts of the past. But 
where there seems to be such an inevitable 
result as this, may we not assume, as in all 
learned adjustments, that wherever the pos- 
sibility of a ubiquitous and general means of 
fulfillment is present, probability alone (as in 
trial and error) might lead to its being em- 
ployed. Collective structuring, in other words, 
could be considered as the result of the 
heightened probability of satisfactions through 
integrated or articulated behaviors, a prob- 
ability that is afforded by the presence and 
potential interactions of others. 

We can now return to the task of explaining 
how norms arise, and to the search for the 
basis of our explanation in these simple co- 
working or coexperiencing assemblies. In 
terms of the experiments, why did the mean 
of the estimates of the individuals’ percep- 
tions in Sherif’s experiments come to be an 
anchor, so that the judgments converged 
toward it, giving a narrower spread of re- 
actions in the group than when the subjects 
worked alone? And why was a similar con- 
vergence of judgments in the group situation 
found in the writer’s experiments on judg- 
ments of odor pleasantness and weight, even 
when the subjects did not communicate? 

For the purpose of weighing the plausibility 
of the interpretations of so-called group ef- 
fects that we have given in this section, the 
reader is now asked to put himself, imagina- 
tively, in the place of the subjects in these 
experiments, and to test our assumption of 
“collective structuration” and its possible rela- 
tion to these convergence phenomena. Suppose 
that the reader is judging with others the 
extent of apparent movement of the spot of 
light. He believes it to have been a very 
extensive or extreme movement; but the 
others, reporting before him, have all given 
centering about a _ considerably 
smaller figure. If now he were to give his 
original “extreme” estimate, unmodified, 
would he not feel somewhat ill at ease? Might 


estimates 


he not, perhaps, even refrain from giving this 
estimate and substitute a smaller one? And 
if so, why? 

Let us first take the perceptual social norm 
theory at face value. Here we explain the 
convergence tendency by saying that the 
social stimulation actually changed the sub- 
jects’ conscious experience of the light’s 
movement. There was a direct social effect 
upon the process of perceiving and the percept 
as such. We might interpret this effect, per- 
haps, as similar to what happens in cases of 
extreme suggestibility where the experience 
borders upon hallucination. But this is a no 
man’s land of psychology, too vague as to 
what is happening to afford good explanations. 
Besides, the really important question would 
still remain—why was the reader suggestible 
with respect to stimulation from the group? 
As an alternative explanation, the reader 
might say that though he “perceived” the 
movement as he did, in view of the strongly 
dissenting view of all the others, he might 
honestly think that he must be mistaken about 
its actual m ;vement; and so he might tend 
to report a lesser movement to “correct his 
error.” This reaction would be uncooperative 
so far as the investigation was concerned; 
for it would be a clear violation of the ex- 
perimenter’s instruction to report the move- 
ment of the light as it actually looked. 

To take still another alternative, and 
usually a favored one, the reader might say 
that the reason why he would feel uncom- 
fortable in giving the deviating judgment 
would be because it would make him appear 
conspicuous, different from the others, or “non- 
conforming,” or that it might either reveal the 
fact, or give some ground for the others to 
believe (truly or falsely), that he was a less 
competent, perhaps even a less intelligent, 
judge than the others. These reasons may be 
sound so far as they go, but are they com- 
plete? Why does one avoid being conspicuous 
in a group? Shall we attribute it to some sort 
of “instinct”? And what is behind this desire 
always to conform? Is this also an instinct, or 
does one do it because he feels that others 
expect it? But if this is so, why should they 
expect it? What does it do that is in some 
way baneful to their interrelationships or 
modus vivendi if they do mot all act alike? 
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Besides one is not required to conform in 
everything he does in a group at all times. 
What then “selects” the behaviors on which 
conformity will be expected, and how is the 
pressure to conform imposed? 

The explanation that the subject by chang- 
ing his estimate is avoiding the implication 
of being less competent than the others, has, 
like the other explanations, an element of 
plausibility. But still, if he changes his esti- 
mate to save face, he really does not deceive 
himself. He can scarcely regard himself as a 
more competent perceiver than if he stuck to 
his original estimate, though he might con- 
ceivably convince himself that he really did 
not see it in the way he thought he had 
originally. But suppose he did suffer, under 
the “social influence,” this sort of self-decep- 
tion, or self-uncertainty. Would this not show 
a fairly strong tendency of susceptibility to 
what others are experiencing and the judg- 
ments they are making? And should this 
factor therefore not be fully as basic in our 
explanation of his behavior as his desire for 
vindication or “‘consonance’”’ in his self-con- 
cept? And if the subject changed his estimate 
merely because he just wanted to appear 
competent, then we must at once recognize, 
as a required prima-facie addition to the 
“ego” motive, the important role of the 
others, that is, of the collective pattern of 
which the subject’s activity is a part and in 
which his “appearing” is done. 

In every case, therefore, we come back to 
the realization that the answers given above 
do not tell the whole story. Until we have 
found additional answers or some broader 
basis or hypothesis we must conclude that the 
convergence phenomenon is not yet fully 
explained. 

Is there any alternative we have not tried? 
Yes, there is one. It lies in the direction we 
have earlier staked out and have hinted at in 
the analysis of ego motives just given, namely, 
that of the coming into existence of a psy- 
chologically grounded “collective structuring” 
of the individuals. Let the reader now begin 
again in a “negative” way by asking himself 
what the full consequences would be if he did 
not “converge” in his judgments toward the 
mean of the group. If instead of giving a 
similar response, he gave a widely deviating 
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reaction, what would be the effect upon others 
and upon their relationships with him. If one 
grants the premise that there is developing in 
the situation a relationship of give-and-take 
and a sense of “camaraderie” or “belonging,” 
subtle and scarcely conscious, but nonetheless 
real, one might find in this very fact a 
natural explanation for the avoidance of the 
deviant response. Would the reason why the 
reader might feel ill at ease in giving a 
deviant reaction not be because such a re- 
action would run counter to these subtle at- 
titudes or feelings of bonhomie that were 
established or were beginning to develop? 
Would it not be like spurning those with 
whom ties of fellowship were beginning to 
develop? Is it not at least a mild form of 
rejection to let it be known, even as a part 
of some routine occupation, that “I do not 
agree with you’’? 

Such a sense of the others we might well 
suppose to have been present even in the 
group situations used by the writer, in which 
the subjects did not communicate. To make 
an extreme judgment of an odor or a weight 
is to run greater chances of spurning or dis 
regarding the judgments of one’s associates 
in effect, than if one makes a more moderate 
estimate. Psychologically the subjects were 
probably sensitive to one another’s presence 
fairly continually, the summary of th 
experiments and the introspections would in- 
dicate. Our own “probability” estimate of the 
appraisals, attitudes, expectations, and values 
of our fellows is with us no less truly than 


as 


overt indications of these states on their part 
and probably more continuously. One could 
easily imagine what would happen to the de- 
veloping “we” feeling, or sense of solidarity, 


in a group situation if everyone sought to di- 


verge from his fellows as much as possible in 
his judgments. And with the loss of these 
psychological (cognitions or 
meanings) of being “bound” or united, that 


components 


is, of being in readiness for reciprocally giving 
and receiving the rewards of cordial affiliation 
in the situation, the potentiality for what we 
have called the collective structure would be 
no more. One may well suppose that it would 
be on its way to extinction even if the di- 
verging judgments were unexpressed but the 
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individuals were cognizant of their probable 
divergence. 

Is this not, then, the answer to the problem 
of the norm? Is the norm not merely some 
behavioral stipulation or practice which if 
adhered to will be conducive to the forma- 
tion, or continued existence and operation, 
of a structure in which the individuals have 
some degree of “involvement,” that is, which 
they value and wish to preserve, a practice 
any marked deviation from which would 
tend to preclude or disrupt such a structure? 

This conception also elucidates the matter 
of conformity, for which we found it difficult 
to assign a basic motive. Conformity, from 
this view, would be an effect and not a cause. 
Because individuals are similarly constituted, 
and those acts or omissions which would tend 
to foster or to disrupt their (valued) collective 
structure will be the same for all, the prac- 
tices which they individually follow will be 
uniform throughout the collectivity. Their 
behavior with respect to the so-called norm, 
in other words, will be similar; and the belief 
may arise that this similarity is pursued and 
fostered as an end in itself. The individuals 
are said “to conform.” Such conformity, 
however, in the primary condition, is merely 
the clustering of a statistical distribution 
under the influence of a common variable, 
and not a psychological fact or motive. 

Traditional thinking to the contrary 
withstanding, the writer would maintain that 
there is in human beings no such thing as a 
general and basic tendency, or drive, to con- 
any systematic control or pres- 


not- 


form. Nor i 
sure toward conformity exerted by leaders, 
or by individuals upon one another, except as 
such uniformity of behavior is the result of 
pressure toward some other objective. When- 


ever there is a pluralistic situation in which in 
order for an individual (or class of individ- 
uals) to perform some act (or have some 


experience) that he “desires” to perform (or 
for which he is “set”) it is that 
another person (or persons) perform certain 
acts (either similar or different and comple- 
mentary to his own), we have what can be 
called a fact of collective structure. The struc- 
ture is either collectively actualized or “po- 
tential,” according to whether the desires are 
being carried out through the enabling action 


necessary 


of the other person, or remain merely covert 
as sets or meanings in the individuals con- 
cerned. Though this situation, in which a 
large number of persons are seen to be doing 
the same thing, or doing one or the other of 
two complementary types of things, has been 
called “conformity,” such a term is mislead- 
ing in that it wrongly implies some basic com- 
pulsion on the part of the individuals to do 
what other individuals are doing. It is as in- 
accurate, for example, to describe the action 
of two motorists in avoiding a collision as 
basically due to “conformity in obeying the 
rule of the road” as it would be to speak of 
the performance of the sex act as a matter of 
“conformity.” 

An individual really does not “perform a 
sex act.” He performs certain behaviors. The 
sex act really represents (or contains) a fact 
of structure. The notion of human perform- 
ance, since that means always performance of 
individuals, does not properly encompass it. 
It represents a juncture (or “event-region”) 
of a collective structure that is composed of 
certain behaviors of two individuals. It is a 
reciprocating (that is, self-closing) articulat- 
ing of the specific acts of two individuals, 
a structuring at the individual order, into one 
inclusive collective structure. A “marriage” 
consists of a mutually tangent set of such 
inclusive structures (of many sorts as to the 
“meanings” involved) articulated through 
event-contacts into a more complex (or 
“global”) structuring of the behaviors of the 
two individuals (@ deux collective structure). 
To call a marriage, or a family of husband 
and wife, a (dyadic) group is a loose way of 
speaking which gives the erroneous impression 
that the elements of the aggregate are total 
individuals (whole biological organisms and 
personalities) rather than the structured be- 
haviors specifically involved. Such usage there- 
fore conceals the true structural nature of the 
aggregate. 

And so with every instance of a plurum in 
which a situation cannot be adequately de- 
scribed without tracing the interlocking or 
self-closing “juncturing” of the behaviors of 
individuals. This is the nature of collective 
reality. This is structure at the collective 
order. While dealing with this subject the 
writer would also express his conviction that 
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the above is a general principle of nature, that 
it appears at all levels, organismic, molecular, 
atomic, etc., as well as at the societal order. 
Thing, particle, organism, individual, and 
group—these are all agent-like terms which, 
like the “corporate fiction” of jurisprudence, 
are used as conveniences in our thinking. 
Wholenesses, or totalities, must be sought not 
in “things” or “agents,” for matter, as com- 
monly conceived, does not provide a workable 
paradigm of wholeness. Nor do they lie in the 
notion of open-ended, linear, and “molarly” 
conceived acts of such agents. They lie, in- 
stead, in (completed or self-closed) structures 
of ongoings and events. Actually, we live in 
and through structuring at all levels; and it 
behooves us to try to understand its general 
forms and laws. 

Conformity may of course be “worked up” 
into a secondary motive or principle of action; 
but its roots would probably reside as before 
in the desire to maintain a collective structure. 
A group leader may encourage the idea of 
a “group entity” or “agency” that is believed 
to be “imposing” such a norm upon the in- 
dividuals and thus demanding conformity or 
obedience. By our hypothesis the fictitious 
character of the “conformity-demanding” ref- 
erent of such thinking is evident. Psycho- 
logically, the fact that there is such a way of 
thinking is, of course, all too real. Individuals 
are aided in controlling others (and them- 
selves), whether for good or for ill, through 
the belief that the standards they practice 
are the “rules” or “norms” actually laid down 
by a “superindividual” institution or a 
“society.” The belief in such a “norm 
giver,” or “obedience-enforcer,” as an actual 
being, is usually disclaimed when the individ- 
ual is pressed to make a logical analysis. But 
it is worthy of note that there is a certain 
reluctance to do so; and almost never do we 
find an attempt being made to think out or 
explore the full realities that must be sub- 
stituted if one is to understand what actually 
happens in the situation we call obedience to 
social or juristic norms. 

In explaining the origin of norms as the 
discovery and confirmation of practices that 
preserve and facilitate the structure we have 
automatically thrown some light on why cer- 
tain practices or dimensions of behavior are 
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“chosen” as norms and not others, that is, 
on the question of why norms are specific to 
the group and the situation at hand. To re- 
turn once more to the earlier group experi- 
ments, we have suggested that wide devia- 
tion of judgments in regard to what the sub- 
jects were experiencing probably would have 
led to the loss of a feeling of camaraderie 
and to the breakdown of the potentiality for 
the structure. If this is so then the opposite 
trend, a clinging fairly close to the central 
tendency of judgment, would help to forestall 
this undesired outcome. Hence judging fairly 
closely to the level of the group average, 
actual or probable, as the experiment pro- 
gressed, became the norm. On this basis one 
might predict what behaviors would be likely, 
in any group situation, to become norms. The 
introspections in the writer’s experiments re- 
ported, in connection with the facilitation ef- 
fect, a certain feeling of obligation to keep 
working (keep writing) because the others 
were doing so. Again, such behavior facilitates 
the “structural” sense. If one had laid down 
his pencil and sat back, it would probably 
have been disturbing, no less to the individual 
himself than to the others.*° 

The multiplication task showed a possible 
tendency to become confused at what might 
have been the awareness that one is making 
mistakes that probably the others were not 
making. The collective structuring here leads 
to negative rather than positive self-feeling. 
It seems to imply an incipient, and perhaps 
unconscious, self-imposed standard of “ac- 
curacy” as a condition for “belonging with 
the others.” Or again, if in the writing of the 


essays or the associative trains of words the 
subject had lapsed into subjective reflections 
or soliloquy, he would probably have felt ill 


10 This observation introduces a new element which 
of course was present in all these group situations 
and was omitted in the discussion only to simplify 
our argument. There was an obligation of the sub 
jects also (and perhaps primarily) to the experi 
menter to carry out his instructions. The experimenter 
also (that is, his behaviors and attitudes) must be 
considered as a part of the total collective structure 
—or rather, as representing a special structure with 
each subject which existed at times independently 
of the structure with the subject’s co-workers (when 
the subjects worked alone), and at times in tangency 
with the latter structure (in the together sessions) 
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at ease, as though he were “out of context.” 
It would be as if the others, if they could 
know what he was thinking, would regard 
him as reclusive or withdrawn, and hence as 
“not participating in the structure.’ We thus 
see that the subjects, individually, were 
tacitly enacting what would probably have 
been overtly and explicitly stated as norms 
had circumstances warranted. 

Here we have the structural version of the 
interiorization-exteriorization phenomenon so 
often recognized in systems of social psy- 
chology. One rather sharp realization, how- 
ever, that comes in this connection is that 
the direction is here altered. There is an 
exteriorization to the collectivity, in our 
theory, from the “expansion” or environ- 
mental “actualization” of the structures of 
“meaning” within the individual’s (interior- 
ized) structure, rather than an effect in the 
reverse direction as social determinists have 
assumed. Structuring in other words must 
proceed from “lower” orders into “higher” 
orders of compounding. All this might well 
interest the social scientist as having a bear- 
ing on the question of social origins. Mores, 
customs, and other norms, are as a 
rule unwritten, yet they are followed. They 
are sometimes considered by sociologists to go 
back to “time immemorial,” and to be 
“vestiges” persisting by social inertia or lag. 


social 


If our present view is correct, however, this is 
far from true. Instead, they should be thought 
io arise spontaneously; and their origin is 
not ancient but, in everything but a few 
formal details, continually present and im- 
mediate. Causation, in the structural view, is 
not historical nor linear, but continuous, time 
independent, and reciprocally cyclical. One 
looks for it neither in society nor in the in- 
dividual, as traditionally seen as separate 
levels or agencies, but in the compounded 
patterns of structuring which are the essential 
reality underlying both. 

Though we have traced the arising of norms 
as from interiorization to exteriorization, it 
should be noted that we are not coming back 
to individuals in the old telic-agent, or entity, 
sense. The same difficulty about referents for 
a “plurality of parts” that we have en- 
countered in trying to find a referent for the 
group might face us in the last analysis with 


respect to individuals. The conception we have 
arrived at is neither that of group nor of in- 
dividuals in the older sense, but of the articu- 
lations or structurings of individuals’ be- 
haviors. These involve neither the total bio- 
logical organism nor the (total) “personality” 
of the individual, but are patterns of “special- 
ized segments” of behavior—cyclical acts and 
cyclical act sequences of such an explicit sort 
that through their “events of juncture” with 
the “act cycles” of other individuals they 
constitute the reciprocating, self-closing, pat- 
terns that we call the “individual” and the 
“social” orders. In all this, it will be noted 
that although we have discarded the group con- 
cept, at least in the older unanalyzed sense, we 
have by no means ignored the fact that there is 
a collective reality. This is represented by the 
fact that individuals’ behaviors are not merely 
structured in and for themselves, but that 
they are also, in many instances, imterstruc- 
tured with one another to compose the more 
inclusive structures that we call collectivities. 
The collectivities also may in some cases be 
interstructured among themselves, composing 
assemblies of a still “higher” social order. 

So much for the group experimental bases 
from which the reference frame and social 
norm theory were developed, and for our 
structural reconstruing of the evidence from 
that source. It remains now only to extend 
our methods to the larger organized, or in- 
stitutional, situation within which also, the 
social norm theory has been elaborated. Many 
instances could be cited in which “conformity 
to a standard” takes on a more intelligible 
meaning when we see norm performance as a 
kind of behavioral structure or substructure 
that is, as it were, tangent to a certain col- 
lective structure, and necessary for the con- 
tinuation of that structural pattern among the 
individuals concerned. Just as there are certain 
nonspecialized, convivial, “closures” gained in 
the smaller groups, (and indeed the group is 
predicated on just that fact) so in the opera- 
tion of amy enduring collectivity, such as an 
organization or institution, there are certain 
more specialized “rewards,” the activities 
producing which bind the individuals together. 
And just as in the case of the small coacting 
group there arose certain implementing or 
facilitating behaviors, deviation from which 
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would have threatened this “cohesive” state 
of affairs, so in every enduring collectivity 
there are certain standards (or norms), arising 
through experience, obedience to which is 
conducive to the self-closing sequence of 
events that constitute that structure’s opera- 
tion, and violation of which tends to be de- 
structive of that same cycle of events. And 
so, just as a statistical effect of “convergence” 
toward the mean of estimates appeared in 
the co-working situations, so uniformities of 
behavior in a more elaborate, edict obeying, 
or functional role sense appear in all the 
larger institutional or societal aggregations, 
the modal act in each case being uniquely 
adapted to, and protective of, the structure 


concerned." Though deviation from the norm 
folkway, custom, or rule of law is frowned on 
and punished, the reason for this (like the 
reason for the sense of being ill at ease in 
deviations in experimental groups) lies not 
in the desire for conformity as such, but in 


11 A documenting of this statement and this para- 
graph as a whole in behavior in various social in- 
stitutions can be found in the experimental program 
of the writer (Allport, 1934b, 1939; Allport & 
Solomon, 1939) and his students that led to the 
formulation of the “J-curve hypothesis of conforming 
behavior.” Due partly to certain inadequacies in its 
presentation there misunderstandings of the 
earlier statement of this theory on the part of social 
psychologists, especially as to the meaning the 
“telic continuum” on which the observed behaviors 
were distributed. The matter now be clarified 
by conceiving the J-curve of clustering (not “con- 
forming”) behaviors as fitted into place at the 
appropriate “event-regions” of space and time that 
are the site of the junctures in the collective struc- 
ture concerned. An example would be the J-distribu- 
tion of “degree of stopping” that occurs in a traffic 
intersection at the space-time region of a stop 
sign, where the juncturing is such as to permit the 
action of each motorist, in both of the two “direc- 
tional” classes, to complete its cycle, without disrup 
tion, from the events of primary “need” (reason for 
making the trip) back to “closure” (that is, reduc- 
tion of that “need” or “reason”) consequent to the 
trip’s completion. The norms we call traffic laws are 
simply experience-based, codified stipulations which, 
when practiced, enable these cyclical structures to 
complete themselves, and when deviated from tend 
to destroy (negate) these structures. The presence 
of J-curve distributions has also recently been dem 
onstrated on large populations by Woo (1948) and 
the writer, in the practice of seven American male 
customs (norms) as related to the specific collective 
structures which they facilitate and protect. 
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of 
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its effect of diminishing the structure’s opera- 
tion, plus the damage or ultimate annihila- 
tion that might result to the structure itself 
should such deviations go unchallenged. 

It is not difficult to envisage such hazards 
in any of our familiar collective structures. 
Disobedience with respect to a norm of table 
manners, for example, not merely mars a 
social occasion and subjects the deviater to 
reproof or perhaps to ostracism; it would, if 
persistently or widely practiced, spell the 
demise of the particular class distinction 
known as the “elite,” or “polite society.”” With 
this would come the end of the usual give- 
and-take relations among those who now make 
up its personnel, the end of protocols and 
practices that are predicated upon distinctions 
of this sort. Failure of a man to earn a living 
for his family, and marital infidelity, are dis- 
couraged not only for the immediate interests 
of the parties involved, but because these 
breaches of norms might, not only in this 
particular case but generally, disrupt the 
structures of “matrimony” and the “family.” 
To violate the norm of “freedom of the press”’ 
by instituting censoiship would challenge not 
only the personality trends for “independence” 
in Americans, but the large and elaborate 
structures that constitute the news disseminat- 
ing business. For church officials to cease 
stressing the norm that labels birth control a 
sin would not only go against the personal 
convictions of many church adherents; it 
might also weaken the significance to parish- 
ioners of those important substructures of 
ecclesiastic-parishioner behavior known as the 
sacraments. Not to stand when the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is played would bring re- 
proof not merely because it shows a lack of 
patriotism on the part of the deviant, but 
because such behavior, if sufficiently multi- 
plied, would result in uncertainty and distrust 
with respect to our personal security, since it 
would be a threat to the national structure 
of which our life-sustaining activities are an 
inalienable part. This list of norms and their 
bases is stated, it is true, partly in terms of 
all-or-none types of prescribed acts as well as 
in terms of the threshold degrees or quantities 
of action required. Perhaps, however, for that 
very reason they give the logic of our struc- 
tural explanation a wider basis. 
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A further principle that is both interesting 
and important is implied in the preceding 
examples. There are usually two classes of 
rewards (or “provisients’’) of structures, or 
perhaps two substructural processes in close 
relation, that are safeguarded by norm obe- 
dience. The first is what might be called the 
regular or in-course rewards. These are the 
continuing outcomes of individuals’ participa- 
tions. They can be immediate; for example, 
there are the ego satisfactions derived as one 
mingles as a member in polite society, the 
newsman’s profits in news gathering and pub- 
lishing enterprises, the benefits and satisfac- 
tions, in marriage, of living with a mate, and 
the feelings of spiritual uplift experienced in 
religious worship. Or they can be delayed as 
in the case of the wages paid to the worker. 
The of rewards in structural 
participation are of two types. They are the 
indications that the structure will be likely to 
its operation (that is, tokens are 
given by the individuals to another 
their intent and readiness to 
continue playing their parts); and the in- 
dications given to an individual that he és 
accepted in the structure and that he will 


second class 


continue 
one 


symbolizing 


probably be able in the future to hold his 
place in it. These rewards, are, of course, more 


in the nature of meanings rather 
material But it is usually 
that the over-all provisients, occurring in, or 
from, the structure’s operations, 
from time to time include such tokens of 
confidence in the structure. We might call 
these tokens, or the acts connected with them, 
structural assurances. They include formal 
signs, special phrases, shibboleths, and the 
like, that belong to certain circles and must 
be used upon certain occasions. They include 
also emblems of authority and membership 
validations, certifications in and 
professions, symbols of national or govern- 


than of 
goods important 


resulting 


businesses 


mental agencies, and tokens of the permanence 
and sanctity of religious institutions or per- 
sonnel. Marriages and families with a feeling 
of unity and security among the members are 
not unlikely to be those in which anniver- 
saries, birthdays, and similar occasions are 
remembered by suitable words or tokens. All 
these provisients are like the oil in the oil 


gauge that tells us the engine is working 


properly and will not be expected to break 
down. 

The writer believes it to be one of the 
major supports of his hypothesis that so much 
is made of these “structural assurance” pro- 
visients in collective aggregates and organiza- 
tions. If the negative of this were true, the 
hypothesis would certainly seem doubtful. For 
such assurances, having always a future ref- 
erence, underlie the time independence (en- 
durance) of these structurings, without which 
there would be no truly stable human rela- 
tions. Though their “dynamic” is secondary, 
that is, it comes mainly and in the long run 
from the regular rewards of the 
structure, they are necessary for the con- 
tinuance of those rewards. It should be noted 
also that they are specific to them. To try, for 
example, to interchange the structural as- 
surance acts or tokens of polite society with 


in-COUr se 


those peculiar to government, church, or mar- 
riage, or to try to interchange any of the 
latter with one another, would be a prima- 
facie absurdity. This way of putting it, how- 
ever, brings out the structural or potentially 
structural character of collective facts. 

Some assurance value of course attaches to 
the regular in-course provisients of the struc- 
ture: but there are usually also special struc- 
tural assurance provisients that are required 
In certain cases there are whole substructures 
of reciprocal and formal token giving and 
receiving acts that are “tangent,” as it were, 
to the main in-course cycle of the total 
structure or to other “assurance cycles.” 
There are corresponding “assurance 
(primary upsets or disequilibria in 
that are attendant upon this 
process and must be occasionally or period- 
ically satisfied through the of the 
formal substructure concerned. Especially im- 
portant for our present purpose is the fact 
that such assurance providing substructures 
often become the focus of norms that are ad- 
hered to rigidly, often fanatically. Having 
the visibility of “oil gauges” they become the 
stipulations for efforts to create, preserve, and 
extend the structural concerned. So- 
called obedience to a norm, whether it be a 
norm of in-course participation or of struc- 
tural assurance, is as truly, and even more 
basically, a cause or support of group ex- 
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needs,” 
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“closure” 


bases 
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istence and group action than it is an effect. 
We come nearer to understanding it when we 
consider it as continuing structural phenom- 
enon (or structurizing process) rather than a 
manifestation of a “social influence” on per- 
ception or behavior, or an aspect of group 
determinism in the traditional and unanalyzed 
sense of the term. 

The normative, perceptual, and cognitive 
systems of social psychology have done much, 
both experimentally and theoretically, to bring 
these important matters to attention and to 
show that collectivities, however they may 
be described, have a real existence and should 
be studied. A logical analysis of certain fic- 
tions, however, and a more intimate observa- 
tional approach to what actually happens be- 
tween or among individuals, are needed to 
bring us closer to a solution of the master 
problem. When these aids are enlisted one 
is able to reconstrue the facts so well adduced 
by the phenomenologically and normatively 
oriented theories into a more objective and 
explicit conceptual model. In this model not 
merely percepts, subjective anchors, and 
values, but the actual patterning of intra- 
individual events, producing collectivities in 
a more overt and physicalistic sense can be 
brought to bear. 

We turn now to other theories. In the one 
next to be discussed the answer to the master 
problem is given through a revivified version 
of the more traditional notion of the group, 
in which a collectivity is conceived not merely 
as a norm giver, but as a truly dynamic and 
behavior determining agency. 


Fretp THEORY AND Group DyNAMICS— 
STRUCTURAL REINTERPRETATIONS 


Although frame of reference theory leaned 
somewhat toward social determinism as the 
mean of individuals’ perceptions, it did not 
elaborate the group concept by ascribing to it 
special dynamic processes or laws. It was but 
a step to this postulate however, and its de- 
velopment was spurred by the practical use- 
fulness of such a view. If the investigator 
fixes his attention upon collective episodes 
wholly within a group frame of reference 
(without being too hesitant about using col- 
lective fictions), he may be able to formulate 
a science of group action or group perform- 
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ance, that is, a system having quantitative 
functional relations between variables stated 
entirely at the collective level. Such a program 
has actually been carried out in the movement 
known as group dynamics. 

Any experimental program in social psy- 
chology will be likely to be based upon some 
background theory about individuals and 
groups. Serving this purpose for group dy- 
namics, at least at the start, was the psy- 
chological field theory originated by Kurt 
Lewin (1936, 1947). The group reality was 
conveniently represented in this theory in the 
form of a topological field (life-space) with 
boundaries, with their 
positive or negative valences, and vectors of 
“psychological forces”’ upon individ- 
uals. The life-spaces of the individuals over- 
lapped and, taken together, represented the 
life-space of the group. The answer which 
this theory has given to the “master problem” 
is stated in phenomenological rather than 
physicalistic terms, as follows: The individual 
is a point within the life-space (field) of the 
group. This field is under tension due to (un- 
balanced) social forces acting in it; and the 
individual is pulled this way and that by th 
resultant of whatever forces are operative, as 
the field seeks to come to equilibrium. The 


its subregions, goals 


acting 


forces were conceived as related to tensions 
within the individual. There was also said to 
be a “locomotion” of the individual 
group) through intervening regions toward a 
goal (or away from it if the goal was nega- 
tive). The distinction between the individual 
and group in respect to life space, motivation, 
and locomotion was often blurred. It was not 


(or 


clear whether the individual goals were also 
the group goal, that is, as the combined 
similar objectives of so many individuals, or 
whether the “group as a whole” was conceived 
as having a separate goal of its own, resulting 
from the integration of the individuals’ dif- 
ferent goal directed behaviors. In the latter 
case, the problem of understanding, in terms 
of a single field model, the interrelationships 
of the individuals’ goal directed activities, or 


of representing in a single diagram both the 


individual and group levels of action, was 


even more baffling. In spite of these handi- 
caps the model has had great vogue and has 
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led to many useful interpretations and many 
experiments.?* 

Started by Lewin (1947, 1951) and 
tematized and documented by Cartwright and 
Zander (1953), group dynamics has been a 
discipline mainly of relatively small groups 
This limitation was necessary from both an 
experimental and a theoretical standpoint, 
since the group situations had to be capable 
of being controlled. Hence the relation of 
individuals to one another in “institutions,” 
or in the “great society,” had to be corre- 
spondingly slighted. 

The topol 


SVS- 


logical field theory was operation- 
alized for experimental purposes by a further 
analogy. One can “interpret” the theory of 
forces in a group field by measuring the social 
outcomes that are said to be due to these 
forces. Since the outcomes are assumed to be 


proportional to the strength of the forces 
to quantify the 


such measures will 
forces involved. The within the 
that are due to 


group represent pressures 
of group organization or 
process, inherent or imposed. The pooled 
statistics of the behaviors of the individual 
members (acting under such field conditions) 
‘locomotion of 
these pres- 
name group 


serve 
social forces 


“field conditions” 


are taken as measures of the 
the group” that is produced by 


sures. For such a program, the 


dynamics seems fairly appropriate. The field 
and thus 
representing the independent variables, are 


conditions exerting the “pressures,” 
exemplified by such influences as 
“solidarity” or “cohesion,” “group goals,” place 
of residence, competition or cooperation, type 
of leadership, “social atmospheres,” 
climates,” and the “importance of an issue” 
to the group. Among the dependent variables 
(“group locomotions”’) might mention 
attitudes, productions (quantity and quality), 
amount of communication, discussion directed 
toward changing the opinions of dissident 
members, conflicts, acceptance or rejection of 
individuals as members, and the adoption of 
common standards. A number of such hy- 
potheses has been formulated and tested by 
Festinger and his colleagues (1950). Within 
this general framework much has been learned 


group 


“social 


one 


12 For an instructive diagrammatic employment of 
the model as related to group dynamics, see French 
(1941). 


about the effects of these independent “group 
variables” upon these “group outcomes” or 
“locomotions.” Both the program and the 
theoretical model of group dynamics, however, 
are broader than the above formulation would 
imply. Cartwright and Zander (1953) have 
republished and summarized examples of 
various ideologies and methods. For the gen- 
eral subject of “behavior in groups” one can 
consult Hare, Borgatta, and Bales (1955) and 
Thibaut and Kelley (1960). 

In group dynamics as in other theories of 
social psychology we become acutely aware of 
the problem of the levels (group and individ- 
ual) and of the dilemmas that come from 
being compelled to take some sort of stand 
regarding them. As pointed out earlier, if one 
talks about the group but does so in terms 
that apply also to individuals (as one natu- 
rally must in dealing with the dependent 
experimental variables), one must expect to 
run into tautologies. Here the using of the 
concept of a group in connection with the 
description adds no new content or meaning. 
The same is often true when one speaks of 
group conditions, as when an investigator 
speaks of groups under frustration or tension 
In other instances the invoking of individual 
terminology may lead to group metaphors 
which, when actually applied to the acts or 
interests of all the individuals, are not truly 
designative. On the other hand, there are 
cases occurring in group dynamics, as else- 
where, in which, if one does concede that the 
description (that is, the variable to be meas- 
ured) is something that a group might prop- 
erly be said to do, or a property that a group 
could have, there is then at hand no denotable 
evidence of any group that is doing this act 
or having this property. This is the case when 
one speaks of social norms, of group pressures 
or of cohesiveness, as a property of a group 
What is here predicated of the “agent” seems 
appropriate; but the agent itself, as an actual 
doer of the act, or a denotable possessor of 
the property, is missing. We see no group 
that is “pressing” on the individuals, or is 
“sticking together.” 

When the group dynamicist speaks of the 
“attraction of the group for the individual” 
does he not mean just the attraction of the 
individuals for one another? If individuals are 
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all drawn toward one another, are they not 
ipso facto drawn to the group? Or, on the 
other hand, does the group dynamicist mean 
the attractiveness to the individuals of some 
complex of interrelationships, or of the inter- 
actions of each of them with each of the 
others, by virtue of which they are all classi- 
fied as members of the group? Does he define 
“attraction” to mean, inter alia, the possession 
of some common interest or common bond? 
If such are his meanings, and if this complex 
of interactions, or the common interest, is not 
kept at the focus of attention and perhaps 
specified when the term attraction is used, 
then an ambiguity is likely to be fostered. If 
it is to be specified, we shall then probably 
have to recite a whole nexus of meanings 
(embracing various individuals) so complex 
as to make the notion of attraction to the 
group too inexplicit to serve as an experi- 
mental variable. 

But we need at this point to clarify our 
position. The exponent of the theory may 
claim that for his purpose it makes no dif- 
ference just what form our definitions take so 
long as we are consistent. All that he is 
trying to de, he will say, is to take some set 
of operations which can be called “measuring 
the attractiveness of the group” and relate 
them experimentally to other measurable 
variables. If he can do this, then he can 
say that he has achieved a useful purpose in 
making predictions possible; and he has, 
moreover, been able to do so without going 
into the minutiae of exactly what the term 
“attractiveness” means. One could cite as a 
parallel case the situation in S-R learning 
theory in which terms are invented whose 
full significance is not understood (reinforce- 
ment, drive, habit strength, etc.), but which 
facilitate operations of measuring and relating 
variables, operations which themselves are 
never vague or in doubt as to their meanings. 

With this the writer has no serious quarrel. 
He is only saying that there are other objec- 
tives also for which concepts need to be de- 
fined. Though it is not essential to the predic- 
tion and conirol of outcomes of collective 
action that we subject such terms as group 
pressures, group goals, group attraction, and 
group cohesiveness to semantic scrutiny, it és 
necessary that we do so if we are to solve 
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the problem to which we are here committed. 
The exponents of group dynamics have de- 
vised their operations and their experiments 
at the individual level. This has been neces- 
sary because groups have for us no denota- 
tion independent of that of individuals. But 
they have then proceeded to talk about these 
matters at the group level. The question we 
are asking is this: What is the value of such a 
way of talking when we consider it not for 
the purpose of predicting group variables or 
outcomes significant for group management, 
but for the purpose of understanding what is 
happening these changes in variables 
appear? 

Let us examine the alleged parallel from 
learning theory. In the first place it must be 
noted that the cases are not strictly compar- 
able. In learning theory, as pointed out in 
the opening section of this article, there was a 
much better denotational base (the rat) for 
postulating some nondenotable variable (such 
as habit strength) than existed in the group 
formulations for the group related variables; 
and this basis made it possible to attain better 
control and precision in experimenting. But 
even if this were not true, the citing of what 
is done in research in learning does still not 
justify the neglect of the more careful analysis 
of concepts that is required for basic formu- 
lations. In the case of learning theory 
though it is true that the operations and data 
which can be rationalized by such terms as 
“reinforcement” or “habit strength” lead, in 
part because they are so rationalized, to use- 
ful laws concerning the quantity of learning 
achieved under different conditions, can any- 
one seriously say that these concepts, both of 
them metaphorical, or even the quantitative 
laws into which they help to order the data, 
are adequate descriptions of the occurrences 
taking place im an organism as the organism 
“learns”? If learning is to be completely 
understood, these molar concepts of learning 
in which the process is seen “from the out- 
side” must ultimately be related in some way 
to neuronic assemblies, synaptic and humoral 
transmission, and the relation of “informa- 
tion” to molecular processes. Even the most 
thoroughgoing molar psychologist would prob- 
ably not be such an “isolationist” as to deny 
this statement. Is it not so, also, when we try 


as 
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to extrapolate our “individual” observations 
to description at the “group” level? If the 
antireduction experimentalist cannot deny at 
least the relevance of structurings at the or- 
ganic level (that is, within the individual) to 
the level of description in which he is in- 
terested, can the group dynamicist, who must 
use the lower level elements (individuals) to 
work with or he will have nothing, escape in 
his account of group processes (group at- 
tractiveness, pressures, locomotion, and the 
like) the responsibility for describing what 
these individuals are doing as all this group 
activity takes place? Until the individual and 
the social levels have been tied together 
through some clear and systematic theory, a 
task that has not been accomplished in group 
dynamics, we must expect our social science 
to be ad hoc rather than distinterested and 
rigorous. 

Even from their own pragmatic position 


there seems to be some need of caution lest 


predictions go awry. We may ask, first, what 
group sampling methods have been used for 


ascertaining the “laws of groups.” Though 
there have been various degrees of permanence 
and stability in the group situations employed, 
such data and indices are usually obtained 
from the population of a small aggregates, 
under fairly specific conditions, sometimes 
involving a definite place basis or a set of 
particular circumstances. 

Then too, the problem of “partial! inclusion” 
becomes important. A familiar method in 
group dynamics experiments is to assemble 
and treat the data in group-wise fashion 
Means of individuals, percentages, numbers of 
cases in certain categories, and the like, have 
been computed as indices of measurement of 
the group variable. The fact is not experi- 
mentally provided for that the individuals 
from whose behavior the “group laws” have 
to be derived belong also to other groups. The 
same individual can belong to many. What 
the individual does in one group, or merely 
his relation to that group, may have an im- 
portant bearing upon what he does in another 
group; and the total “group membership 
manifold” of one individual who is a member 
of a particular group may be widely dif- 
ferent from the manifolds of the other mem- 
bers. Personality characteristics of individuals 


may also be related both to their choices of 
groups and to some degree to their behavior 
in those groups. How tenuous, shifting, and 
contingent group entities turn out to be! 

If one wishes to say that although these 
things are true there is still in all groups a 
residue of sameness (other variables being 
held constant) just because they are groups 
(and since we are seeking laws of “the group” 
as such, we are interested only in these same- 
nesses) or if one says that he wishes to con- 
sider a group, by definition, as a thing only 
of the moment, a “gathering’”—then it is true 
that we do not need to worry about the other 
group involvements or the personality char- 
acteristics of the individuals who compose it. 
But in so limiting our problem we would have 
to be reconciled to overlooking not only 
group differences, uniquenesses, and incon- 
sistencies, but a great deal of the significance 
of “group affiliation” in the lives of human 
beings. A “pure” collective level, with laws 
all to itself, might be a pretty arid thing. 
Laws of group dynamics that work perfectly 
at such levels might turn out to be more or 
less limited by the investigators’ selection and 
methodology. 

What we are dealing with as the group 
reality, both in simple co-working situations 
and in aggregations with high affiliative in- 
volvement, is, as has been previously noted, 
more like “segments” of individuals’ behavior 
patterns that have become in one degree or 
another organized with similar segments of 
the behaviors of others, than it is like an 
aggregate of whole individuals. The individual 
himself is a sort of matrix in which these 
patterns of collectively organized segments 
meet and affect one another. Instead of saying 
that a group incorporates (or is composed of) 
many individuals, we would do almost better 
to say that an individual incorporates many 
groups. One group has salience for him (that 
is, he is present in it or acting in terms of it) 
at one time, and another has salience at an- 
other time. When not salient for the individ- 
ual, a group to which he belongs could be said 
to be represented in his own organism as sets, 
latent meanings, or stored memories. 

Though the problem of partial inclusion has 
been recognized by workers in group dynamics 
(Cartwright & Zander, 1953, p. 146; Fest- 
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inger, 1950), they do not seem to have found 
a solution for it in terms of their own system. 
Then too, other types of questions that have 
arisen, and have been noted by these in- 
ve stigators themselves, betray a similar lack 
of clarity in the line which separates the 
ontology of individuals from that of groups. 
Who, for example, exerts the pressure upon 
individual members for conformity? Since 
this is perhaps seldom the work of a sole 
specific agent or group monitor, we must seek 
an additional explanation. Do the individual 
members coerce one another (and them- 
selves)? If so, by what process do they do it? 
Or again, how can one explain the tenacity 
of group standards? Under what circumstances 
do they change? Or, when we say that certain 
questions for discussion are important for the 
group, what do we mean? Does this mean 
anything more than “important for the in- 
dividuals”? If so, how do we spell it out? By 
what process does an individual goal become 
a group goal? What sense does it make to 
speak of a group goal becoming an individual 
goal? Was not the group goal always a goal 
of individuals? In such questions we see the 
logical difficulties attending almost any form 
of societal determinism. 

It is suggested that these dilemmas arise 
from trying to treat an hypostatized entity 
(group) that cannot be uniquely denoted as 
though it could be denoted. Can we not re- 
solve the difficulty by a different approach? 
The writer would again offer for this purpose 
the interpretation of a collectivity as a re- 
ciprocating structuring of the segments of 
individuals’ behaviors. But we shall here first 
elaborate that conception a little more in 
quasigeometric terms. The collective or group 
level of structure is made up of, and only of, 
these acts of individuals. Such behaviors of 
individuals separately are in turn structures 
at a lower (individual) order. The model is 
thus self-closing, or cyclical, throughout and 
at all levels. It starts with an “upset,” or 
events in a “primary event region” (disequi- 
librium, “need,” etc.), in an individual, and 
returns through the sequence of actions of 
all concerned, including the individual him- 
self, back to the original “region of upset” in 
that individual. This return of acts to the 
primary event region, which is called 
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“closure,” changes the earlier state of affairs 
back toward equilibrium. It should be noted 
that if the collectivity is constant and endur- 
ing (as groups more or less are), each in- 
dividual in it will probably be seen to be a 
possible “closure person.” The model holds 
not only for two individuals but for any 
number. To mention the full geometric pos- 
sibilities in the latter case would take us too 
far afield. But the structure, in any case, can 
readily be shown to be cyclical and self- 
closing and, as such, can be illustrated in 
aggregates of any size or degree of elaboration. 

It will be remembered that the building 
of the informal the co-working group 
(structure) was pictured as the beginnings of 
the operation of a self-closing sequence of acts 
involving an in- 


or 


and rewards of “bonhomie,” 
dividual’s segments of behavior “reciprocat- 


ing” with those of others. Such self-closing 


sequences were said to be subtly valued or 


desired by the individuals. We pointed out 
that that which often /ooks like “group deter- 
minism,” “direction,” or “group pressure,” 
may not really be such, but may be better 
understood as the things which the individuals 
are doing to establish or preserve just this 
cyclism of interactions and their rewards 
What looks like “group controls” are really 
structurizing behaviors of individuals. We are 
dealing with a process of collective struc- 
turization of individuals’ behaviors that even- 
tuates in establishing or preserving the 
“group” (that is, the structure), rather than 
with a process of the determination of individ- 
ual behavior by a group. The term group “in- 
fluence,” or the idea of the influence of the 
group upon the individual, is therefore a 
misnomer or a misconception. The laws we 
are concerned with, by this hypothesis, are 
laws of “structurogenesis” in the collective 
human sphere, not laws of “social agency” or 
the “dynamics of groups.” 

The writer concedes that this interpreta- 
tion seems to apply more directly to such 
phases as structure formation and assurance 
rewards than to regular in-course operations 
of an “established” structure. The principle, 
however, will still hold in a broad sense, and 
this interpretation will help us to translate 
the working program of group dynamics into 
a somewhat more rational form. 
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Let us now take the questions quoted earlier 
as presenting dilemmas for this program. The 
question of who exerts the pressure to con- 
form has already been answered, both here 
and in the discussion of norms, by pointing 
out that there is no such pressure. What looks 
like it is really only a narrowed statistical 
distribution that results from the fact that 
acting in a certain way in a certain situation 
is necessary on the part of all the (similarly 
constituted) individuals in order for a struc- 
ture that was establishing itself among their 
segments of behaviors to be formed and 
survive. And when we speak of a discussion 
question that is “important for the group,” 
we could, in this view, mean a question that 
upon this structuration process 
bearing of the 


closely be ars 
We could 


individuals, as specific events, on the collective 


mean the acts of 
structure per se, including both its operational 
(or in-course) provisients and its structural 
which we might 
could 


assurances. Considerations 
call the “geometry of the structure” 
here be important. In order to translate into 
structural concepts the notion of a group goal 
we would abandon the linear teleological im- 
plication of goal and substitute the cyclically 
output” (material or 

structure concerned. 


accruing “provisient 
nonmaterial) of the 
Where the individual goal is said to be iden- 
tical with the group goal this phenomenon can 
be explained by the hypothesis that there is 
structure of meaning (meaning cycle) in the 
individual’s organism that is, more or less, a 
conceptual replication of the collective struc- 
ture concerned, a structure of which his own 
behaviors are a part. This is the event-struc- 
tural interpretation of “exteriorization and 
interiorization.”” We must remember also that 
“partial inclusion,” which is explained by the 
fact that the structure is one of “segmental- 
ized” reactions and not anatomical persons, 
permits the individual many such group goal 
replications (identifications), and also per- 
mits that some of his organismic structures 
(as for example personality trends) are not 
in amy collective structurization. The individ- 
ual, we have said, is in part a “matrix,” a 
relating (or tangency) in his own structural 


system of the many collective structures in 
which his (segments of) behavior play a part. 
Partial inclusion, it will be noted, is capable 


of fairly clear formulation in terms of the 
structural hypothesis. 

Finally, for group standards or prescrip- 
tions, a generalizing of our interpretation of 
norms will provide the needed clarification. 
We can think more broadly of the norm as 
typifying any structure of behavior that is 
tangent to a main collective structure. As we 
have seen, such tangent structures often have 
the probability of being either facilitating or 
inhibiting to the structure under 
consideration. The behaviors involved in such 
tangent structures as are facilitating represent 
the ‘positive’ prescriptions, that is, the things 
which, one, as a participant in the structure, 
will be motivated to do, or the “quantities” 
or “degrees” in which one must act; while the 
behaviors inhibiting tangent structures be- 
come the “negative” prescriptions, the things 
one must not do. This further development of 
the topic opens up the employment of a 
basic concept that we can call relevance 
(really “interstructurance,” in more rigorous 
terms); and through this notion we can relate 
not merely norm (structures) to the main 
collective structure, but any structure what- 
soever to any other structure upon which it 
may impinge. Such interrelationships are of 
course, fundamental to motivation for (or in) 
a particular structure. The “intensity” of our 
behavior in a given structure is in part de- 
pendent upon these reinforcing or inhibiting 
effects received from positively or negatively 
related structures. The interstructurance re- 
lationship can be readily mathematized as a 
relevance (or interstructurance) ratio. It can 
have either a +, a —, or a O value. And as the 
reader will recognize, it is also a matter of 
degree. Certain tangent structures are more 
relevant (positively or negatively) to a main 
structure than certain other tangent struc- 
tures; and the size of these relative ratios 
can be estimated upon a scale or otherwise 
empirically measured. Attempts to formulate 
and use such indices experimentally have met 
with success in the investigations of the writer 
and his students. 

Group standards, therefore, can be con- 
ceived as tangent structures of stipulative, 
communicative, acts (or potential tangent 
structures represented in individuals’ mean- 
ings) which have high positive relevance to 


collective 
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(interstructurance with) the main operational 
structuring of the collectivity concerned. They 
can also be conceived as “substructures” of 
this main structure. Circumstances, deliberate 
or fortuitous, may change the degrees, or per- 
haps even the sign, of their relevance to that 
structure. When that occurs the group stand- 
ard will change. 

As previously demonstrated, the structural 
cartography makes the behaviors of individ- 
uals integral (and integrated) parts of the 
group model. They must, in principle, be 
shown, and in their precise articulation with 
each other mapped out, or else no group (col- 
lective structure) can be either depicted or 
conceived. This consideration plays an im- 
portant part in the translation into structural 
thinking of the experimental logic of group 
dynamics. Because of the conceptual vague- 
ness and unsteadiness of the group as a work- 
ing notion we have earlier expressed the wish 
for some other procedure than group indices 
as a method for the accumulation and treat- 
ment of the data. Such a basis is now afforded 
by the behaviors of individuals. 

For an example let us turn to a question 
that has been central for group dynamics, 
namely, the definition of “group cohesiveness” 
as an independent variable, and the question 
as to how it can be measured. This task has 
been performed through a number of group 
indices, such as mean numbers of friendly 
comments or of friendships among the mem- 
bers, degree of the sharing of norms, and mean 
avoidance of absenteeism. For none of these 
methods do we seem to have any sure means 
of its validation as a measure of just this 
elusive variable. 

To obtain a translation of the concept into 
structure theory terms let us go back to the 
early group experiments and seek its basis 
in connection with those findings. According 
to the interpretation we have given, the in- 
dividuals, tacitly, perhaps unconsciously, de- 
sire the collective situation (structure) to 
come into existence or to endure. They receive 
provisients and closure from it; they have in 
it a definite interest and involvement. The one 
important quantitative variable we have not 
thus far exploited to any extent in our theory 
is the variable which is suggested by the 
question: “how great is that interest or in- 
volvement?” And of course we must mean 
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“how great is it for the individual” (that is, 
for each participant)? This variable, as an 
index, expresses the concept we have called 
the potency of involvement of the individual 
in the structure concerned, or, in more general 
terms, his index of structurance. Its value will 
no doubt depend upon the number of pro- 
visients and the general amount of “closure”’ 
the individual receives through the structure’s 
operation. It might also represent the amount 
of energy that goes into the individual’s par- 
ticipating acts.. For estimating it the writer 
has had success with a method of “equiva- 
lents” which he has called the “negative 
causation” method, which will presently be 
described. It is this structural index, then, the 
“structural quantics” or energy, or the “po 
tency of involvement,” that the writer offers 
as a basis for determining the equivalent in 
structural terms of group cohesiveness. 

It is conceded that such an index may be 
more difficult to operationalize with certainty 
than the group-wise method of counting overt 
friendly contacts, tabulating instances of ab- 
senteeism, and the like. The following pro- 
cedure used in the experiments of the writer 
and his students is offered merely as a sug- 
gestion. The logic of the concept of potency 
of involvement and the possibility of its role 
as a structural variable does not depend upon 
the employment of this particular method. In 
this procedure one asks the subject (on suit- 
able questionnaire forms) to imagine that the 
group concerned (that is, one of the structures 
in which he is involved) is threatened with dis- 
solution, or that he is in danger of losing his 
place in it. He is then asked what proportion 
of his spare time (or energy) he would be 
willing to give under these circumstances to 
“keep it going” or to “maintain his member- 
ship” in it. In individual terms, “cohesiveness 
of the group” is thus translated into “potency 
of involvement of the individual” in the 
structure. From those who hear of this method 
for the first time the almost inevitable re- 
action is that it is too introspective or subjec- 
tive to be reliable. We shall not undertake to 
defend this point. The question here is merely 
whether, in the absence of an opportunity for 
more overt indications, this less than perfect 
method is better than no attempt to measure 
potency of involvement at all. In defense of 
the procedure we would note that the subject 
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is not being asked to rate or appraise him- 
self in any way; there is no apparent reason 
for any differential bias or evasive answering; 
and there is, in general, no one who could be 
expected to know better than the subject 
himself how important the group (that is, the 
structure) in question is to him. Still more to 
the point is the fact that, almost without 
exception, clear-cut positive results have been 
obtained upon hypotheses dealing with a con- 
siderable range of behaviors in which potency 
of involvement, measured in the way above 
indicated, was used as the basis of the in- 
dependent variable. 

If one grants that a measure of potency of 
involvement that is dependable can be made 
available, would not such a measure, when 
combined for all the members of a given 
group, represent in terms of individual mean- 
ings just what the group dynamicist is seek- 
ing as the referent of his group term “co- 
hesiveness?” Such a “potency of involvement” 
of an individual in a group (structure) is 
probably not a simple thing. We would always 
regard our index (subject’s answer to our 
as embodying also the effect of 
whatever increments of motivation (posi- 
tive or negative) are accruing to the set to 
preserve the structure in question by reason 
of the subject’s involvement in other (tan- 
gent) structures. For we remember that the 
individual is, in these respects, like a matrix 
of relationships of many groupings. We should 
also consider the individual’s index of potency 
of involvement in a certain collective struc- 
ture as embodying the effect of motivational 
increments, again positive or negative, that 
are received from his characteristics (inner 
“meaning” structures) of personality. There 
would thus be assumed to be attained in the 
organism a kind of algebraic summing of the 
effects from all these other sources, as well as 
from the structure immediately under investi- 
gation, to produce the individual’s “net in- 
vestment” in, or tendency te maintain, the 
collective structure concerned. Would not such 
a measure, when the individuals’ indices are 
averaged (or totaled), give a clear operation- 
alizing of the Festinger concept of group 
cohesiveness? What index could better rep- 
resent “the resultant of all the forces acting 
upon all the individuals to leave, or to re- 
main in,” the group concerned? 


question ) 


With potency of involvement and relevance 
(that is, structurance and interstructurance) 
clearly defined and measured as variables, and 
applied to structural magnitudes and relations 
in all the different levels of structuring in an 
individual’s (inner and outer) manifold, we 
now have before us the entire motivational 
basis of the individual as seen from the struc- 
tural standpoint. We have in hand, in other 
words, the equipment for predicting the 
amount (or energies) in which almost any 
act structure typical of the individual’s be- 
havior may be expected to be performed. 
This means that we should be able to predict 
the amount of any dependent variable activity 
performed singly or jointly with others, such 
as the amount of discussion, “distortion” ef- 
fects, acceptance or rejection of a proposal, 
attitudes, morale, conflicts, effort for con- 
sonance, energy put into any single or joint 
project, or any of the other dependent vari- 
ables used in group dynamics or elsewhere. 
By weighting the amount of the subject’s 
potency of involvement in all the structures 
of the subject’s manifold having appreciable 
relevance to the behavior (structure) to be 
predicted, by the relevance ratios (+ or —) of 
those structures to the behavior (structure) 
to be predicted, and then summing all these 
increments algebraically, the independent vari- 
able for making such a prediction can be ob- 
tained. The sum or mean of such predictions 
for all the individuals in a group should 
provide one with the group index for the 
activity to be predicted, as dependent upon 
the combination of collective structures in the 
entire individual manifolds of the population 
making up the group from which the data 
were obtained. 

This procedure would afford a prediction 
that does take into account all the other in- 
volvements of the individuals who happen to 
be in that group. The immediate group 
(structure) concerned, however, since it would 
be more “salient,” might afford a greater in- 
crement of weight to the behavior to be 
predicted than other groups. Increments 
coming from relevance to particular groups 
(structures) can be separately studied as de- 
sired. If one wishes to find the strength of 
the total gamut of motivation, the increments 
from relevant personality trends (structures 
that are im the subject) are to be included. 
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One particular advantage of this translation 
of group dynamics objectives into structural 
methods is that the method is not limited 
to small groups but can be used upon popula- 
tions in larger collective aggregations, or in- 
stitutions, of any size or scope. 

The details and symbols of the “ 
quantics” equation explained verbally above 
have been published elsewhere by the writer 
(1954, 1955). To the reader is left the task 
of envisaging its application to the prediction 
of individuals’ participations in significant 
action programs or attitude commitments, be- 
tween which actions and commitments and 
the collectivities in which they are involved 
there is appreciable interstructurance. A 
résumé of experimental work already done in 
this field will be published as soon as practi- 
cable. Judging from the positive results already 
attained, there seems reason to hope that this 
approach, through the aid of the event-struc- 
ture principle, may be able to generalize and 
unite in parsimonious fashion not only hy- 
potheses of group dynamics but the findings 
of many other classical experiments in social 
psychology. 


structural 
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SOCIAL SCHEMAS 


JAMES L. KUETHE 
Johns Hopkins University 


A person’s perception of objects is often 
determined by the way in which he forms 
units. Many unit forming factors have been 
identified of which similarity, proximity, and 
set are a few (Koffka, 1935; Wertheimer, 
1923). Consequences for interpersonal rela- 
tions follow when people are seen as belong- 
ing together (Heider, 1958). The study of 
unit forming principles in social perception 
is required for an adequate psychology of 
interpersonal relations. Heider (1958) states, 
“A person may be seen in a cognitive unit 
with other persons because of kinship, na- 
tionality, or religion.” 

Unit forming principles in social perception 
can be regarded as social schemas or response 
sets to the extent that they function to struc- 
ture ambiguous situations involving human 
objects. 

When a person indicates that. two objects 
‘belong together” he has employed some 
schema or plan. If these objects are people or 
people-symbols, the schema employed may be 
considered, by definition, a social schema. 
When many people use the same schema in 
organizing a social response there is the im- 
plication that comparable experiences have 
produced the commonality of response. That 
the same response would be prepotent for 
many people would also be indicative of the 
pervasiveness of the tendency in the culture. 
Similarly, when situations result in low com- 
monality of organization, it may be concluded 
that there are not shared experiences that 
result in the same predispositions for different 
people or that the shared predispositions do 
not tend to be prepotent. 

If a person uses an idiosyncratic organiza- 
tion in a situation that most people organize 
with a high commonality schema, there are 
interesting implications. He may not have 
learned the modal response; but it is more 
likely (especially if he is from the same cul- 
ture), that though he has learned the re- 
sponse, his personality dynamics prevent it 
from occurring. The prepotent response may 
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be rejected because of conscious or uncon- 
scious monitoring (Kuethe, 1960, 1961; 
Kuethe & Hulse, 1960). If the modal response 
aroused anxiety for a particular person, that 
response would not be prepotent for him. 

De Soto and Kuethe (1958, 1959) have 
shown that subjects have and use schemas 
when they are asked about the relations ex- 
isting between people. For example, given 
only the information that the people are 
acquainted, subjects think it rather probable 
that the people like each other. Some rela- 
tions such as “liking” are assumed to be 
reciprocated and also to be transitive while 
other relations such as “confides in” are as- 
sumed to be reciprocated but not transitive. 
The subjective probabilities of these and other 
relations revealed the schemas people use 
when they think about the relations existing 
between people in minimal information situa- 
tions. Expectations about interpersonal re- 
lations fell into three categories—symmetry, 
grouping, and ordering. 

The investigation of social schemas often 
reveals principles to be found in common 
sense or naive psychology. The schemas are 
shared by all who belong to the culture; 
when thinking about them one tends to in- 
trospect and then, because he possesses the 
schema himself, say “of course” or “this is 
obvious.” Heider (1958) states, “The veil of 
obviousness that makes so many insights of 
intuitive psychology invisible to our scientific 
eye has to be pierced.” There is a tendency 
in psychology to ignore “obvious” principles of 
behavior, perhaps because of the desire to 
avoid things that appear trite or because their 
study does not seem “scientific.” In doing so 
we run the risk of overlooking fundamental 
concepts, a failing not so prevalent in the 
more confident sciences. 

The present investigation is concerned with 
those social schemas that determine whether 
or not objects are thought of as belonging to- 
gether and degrees of “belongingness,” that is. 
hierarchies of belonging when more than two 
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objects are involved. The central goals were 
to develop a technique for exploring social 
schemas and, using the technique, to in- 
vestigate specific social schemas used by sub- 
jects in a variety of situations. In addition, 
the intention was to show that the 
schemas used in organizing social responses 
are response sets in the sense that they can 
produce constant errors when subjects attempt 
to reconstruct situations that they have ob- 
served. 


social 


EXPERIMENT I 


Method 


The subjects in this experiment 
dergraduates at the Johns Hopkins University; 
performed the required tasks individually 
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stretched on a wall of the room. On 
each trial the 
objects cut from yellow 
them on the blue felt 
wished. The nap of the 


wherever they 


xperimental 
subject was given two or mor 
felt and was told to plac 
field in manner hk 
felt permitted the objects 
were placed. The main ad 
the technique is that the objects may 
anywhere on the field 
orientation. When the objects are 
no mark left on the field that could influence 
trials 

The complete lack of 
the response, permits the full oper 
schema is prepotent. The 
place the objects at random on the field or 
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Response sets of all varieties are permitted expression 
when people must perform in an ambiguous situation 

Each subject placed nine sets of objects on the 
field. The objects xcept for the 


triangle) are shown in Figures 1 
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The order in which the 
on the field 
control for influence that 
might have on the reaction to 
the subject had placed the objects on 
experimenter recorded the relative placement of the 
and measured the the 
objects. The experimenter then ob- 
from the field 


inches tall 
sets of objects wer placed 


was randomized for each subject to 


objects 
Afte 
the field, the 


any ome set of 


another set 


objects distance between 
removed the 
jects and gave the subject the next 


set of object s 
Results 


It was immediately apparent that subjects 
responded to the task by giving organized 
responses; scattered or apparently random 
placement of the objects was, as will be shown 
very rare 

W oman-child 
The woman-child and the man-child set were 


and man-child object sets 


placed on the field in a vertical orientation 


(standing) by 94 of the 100 subjects. The 
woman and child were placed closer together 
than the man and child by 68 subjects, while 
18 subjects placed the man and child closer 
together than the woman and child. This 
tendency was significant by a sign 


test 
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Fic. 2. Frequency with which 100 subjects used different orderings of the three rectangles; 


the man, woman, and child figures; 
5.30, p < .0001. There were 8 subjects that 
used an equal separation for the two sets of 
figures. 

Three object sets. Reference to Figure 2 
shows that the three rectangles of different 
sizes elicitel a strong ordering schema based 
on height. Height ordering was used as the 
basis of organization by 89 of the 100 sub- 
jects. As may be seen in Figure 2, the other 
possible orderings were quite rare. This classi- 
fication of responses was based on a pooling 
of the responses of subjects regardless of 
whether they ordered by height from left to 
right, right to left, or vertically. However, the 
strongest tendency was to order horizontally. 
Eight subjects used scattered arrangements 
that could not be classified. 

The subjects could have consistently re- 
sponded to the man-woman-child set by order- 
ing them by height as was done with the 
rectangles. While an ordering by height was 


and the man, woman, and dog figures 


the most popular, 44 subjects did this, the 
tendency to put the child between the man 
and woman was shown by 40 subjects (see 
Figure 2). It is quite interesting that only 8 
of the 100 subjects put the figures in an order- 
ing with the man between the woman and 
child. Eight subjects gave responses that can 
best be described as scattered. All of the 92 
subjects who gave an organized response 
placed the figures in a horizontal row with 
the figures parallel and vertical as though 
standing on an imaginary base in the middle 
of the field. This is a basic schema in organiz- 
ing human objects that is independent of 
schemas based on the specific content of the 
objects. It is the schemas based on specific 
content that determine the ordering of the 
objects in a set. 

In contrast to the typical organization of 
the rectangles and the man-woman-child 
figures is the reaction of subjects to the man- 
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woman-dog figures. Of the 100 subjects who 
used this set, the order dog-man-woman was 
constructed by 56 subjects (see Figure 2). 
This set was included to permit the opera- 
tion of a “man and his dog” schema, if sub- 
jects had such a schema. The man- 
woman-dog was used by 34 subjects and may 
be an ordering by height schema. Only 10 
subjects placed the dog between the man and 
woman; this is in contrast to the tendency 
to place the child there which was a quite 
popular mode of organization. That the dog 
was seldom placed between the people may 
reflect a schema whereby nonhuman objects 
tend not to be allowed to separate human 
figures; further evidence of this tendency will 
be seen later. 

It is with the square-circle-triangle object 
set that we find the least evidence of a pre- 
potent schema. The three possible orderings 
are used about equally often by the 76 sub- 


order 
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jects who placed the objects in a line. The 
other 24 subjects who used this set placed the 
objects in unique patterns. Once again the 
tendency to use a horizontal placement was 
prepotent; it was used by 46 subjects while 
30 subjects used a vertical arrangement. The 
failure of these objects to evoke a high com 
monality schema is revealed by the hig} 
proportion of idiosyncratic arrangements and 
the absence of a preferred ordering by those 
subjects who placed the objects in a row 
Four object sets. The tendency 
human figures together is quite strong. Figure 
3 shows the popular response which is to 
place the rectangles outside of the people 
whether they are a man and a woman or art 
both women. This particular schema was 
used by 30 subjects with the man and woman 
figures and by 22 subjects with the two 
woman figures. many subjects 


to place 


However, 
placed the human figures side by side but 


anak 


Fic. 3. Popular modes of arranging the man, woman, and two rectangles set of figures; 
and the two woman and two rectangles set of figures 
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idiosyncratic modes of 


arranging the man 


: 
nila 
iE 


woman, and two rectangles 


set of figures 


placed the rectangles elsewhere such as one 
above and the other below the people or both 
below the people. Once again the tendency to 
place human figures together without inter- 
posing nonhuman objects in manifested. This 
schema is especially interesting when it is 
considered that the two rectangles are iden- 
tical. Their identity does not 
be grouped at the expense of grouping the 
human figures which, in the case of the man 
and woman figures, are il. This is 
more than a simple grouping of like figures, 
it is, rather 

The subjects showed a stronger tendency to 


cause them to 


not identic: 
a soc ial schema 


group the man and woman figures than the 
two woman figures. Out of 100 subjects, 78 
grouped the man and woman to a greater 
degree than the rectangles, z= 5.50, p< 
.0001. Only 58 of the subjects grouped the 
more than the rectangles; this 


two women 


tendency was not significant, z= 1.50, p 
.10. This last analysis ignores the place- 
ment of the rectangles so long as they were 
not interposed between the people. The sub- 
jects were more willing to place one or both 
rectangles between the two women than they 
were to so separate the man and woman. 

Two subjects placed the man and woman 
figures in a horizontal position with the man 
above, a rather creative This re- 
sponse and some other idiosyncratic responses 
are shown in Figure 4. Especially interesting 
are those responses in which rectangles are 
placed between human figures which are in 
marked contrast with the popular tendency to 
group human figures. 

Six object set. The tendency to group hu- 
man figures was again manifest. The three 
men were grouped to a greater degree than 
the three rectangles by 66 of the 100 subjects. 


response 
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SUMMARY OF MoOpAL SCHEMAS IN EXPERIME? 


Stimulus set Modal schema 
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rectangles woman-tv 


Three men-three 
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Typical patterns are shown in Figure 5. Only 
6 subjects grouped the rectangles to a greater 
degree than the human figures. Organizations 
in which the human figures and rectangles 
were alternated were used by 20 subjects 


while essentially random displays were created 


by 8 subjects. 


Fic. 5. Popular modes of arranging the three men 


and three rectangles set of figures 
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EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


The second 
whether or not 
struction situations 


The 


investigation was concerned with 


social schemas function in recon 


placed inches 
on the stimulus first looked at 
this display from a distance of 12 
feet. The experimenter then took the objects down 
and them to the subject task it was 
to replace them exactly where they had been. Next 
the experimenter measured the separation of th 
placed by the subject. The man and 
figures were then placed on the field by 
experimenter with a 30-inch 
The next subject started 


rectangles were 
field. The 


for 5 seconds 


two apart 


subject 


gave whose 


objects as 
woman 
the separation and 
the procedure was repeated 
with the placement of the figures produced by the 
last subject. This was continued until 

subjects had reconstructed the displays produced by 
the subject that preceded them. For every other 
subject the order of presentation was 
that 15 subjects reconstructed the rectangle display 
first and 15 subjects reconstructed the man-woman 
display first. This technique of serial reproductior 
has been used to show the influence of social schemas 
by Bartlett (1932). The technique permits 
tion of a response bias over a total range rather than 
only at With this the 
basic schema can be seen when subjects no longer 
alter the configuration that is presented to them 
Until stability is reached the responses of the sub 
jects reflect the bias induced by the basic schema 


sequence 


reversed so 


evalua 


selected points technique 


Results 


The results of the second experiment are 
shown in Figure 6. From an initial separation 
of 30 inches, successive judgments brought 
the man and woman figures together until 
they were almost touching. As can be seen in 
Figure 6, once the male and female figures 
become very close together, the configuration 
is stable. Successive judgments do not bring 
the two rectangles together. Although there 
was individual variation, the separation of the 
rectangles after 30 successive judgments is of 
the same magnitude as the original 30-inch 
separation. 

The schema that man and woman “belong 
together” induces of reconstruction 
This is not a simple set to group like objects; 
the identical rectangles do not move together. 

As a check on the possibility that the 
technique introduced a bias, one group of 12 
subjects replaced the man-woman display and 
the rectangles display after viewing them with 

separation of 30 inches. In another group 


errors 
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SERIAL REPRODUCTIONS OF THE SUCCESSIVE SUBJECTS 


Fic. 6. Separation of the two rectangles and the man and woman figures following serial 


reconstruction by 


of 12 subjects each subject replaced the two 
sets after viewing them with a 15-inch separa- 
tion. The order in which the sets were recon- 
structed was different for 6 of the subjects 
in each group. The tendency to replace the 
man and woman figures closer together than 
the two rectangles was significant in both 
groups, ~< .01 by the Wilcoxon matched- 
pairs signed-ranks test 


DISCUSSION 


When subjects are allowed to place sets of 
objects cut from felt on a field, their responses 
are organized even though the objects could 
have been placed with any orientation. Many 


arrangements had high commonality indicat- 
ing that the subjects used the same schemas 
as a basis of response. The content of the 
objects in a set determined which schemas 
would be prepotent for subjects using that 
Set. 

After the basic tendency to organize and 
the tendency to use the horizontal has been 
noted, it is interesting to consider the relation 
between the content of the objects in a set 
and preferred arrangements of the set. There 
is a very strong social schema—people belong 
together. Human figures were grouped to a 


successive subj 


greater degree than were nonhuman figures 
when all the figures were in the same set. 
Again, this is not a simple tendency to group 
like objects; the man and woman figures 
were grouped to a greater extent than were 
the identical rectangles. The same result oc- 
curred in a pilot study in which the man, 
the woman, and two circles were used. 

The schema that people belong together 
and that nonhuman objects should not inter- 
vene has its parallel in the tendency of sub- 
jects to assume an affinity between people. 
Given only the information that the people 
are acquainted, subjects assume that the 
people like each other. Man’s social nature is 
revealed by his readiness to assume that the 
relations existing between people are primarily 
positive and that interaction rather than 
isolation is the rule. 

Social schemas vary in commonality with 
the nature of the human figures in a set. The 
male subjects in this investigation grouped 
the man and woman figures more often than 
they grouped the two woman figures. Common 
sense psychology would have predicted this 
result; most people share the schema that 
results in a strong association between man 
may be that the schema 


and woman. It 
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produces the verbal association just as it 
produces the spatial association measured here. 

The three rectangles of different sizes were 
almost always arranged in a row in order of 
height, indicating that these objects tended to 
arouse a strong height ordering schema. The 
subjects could have arranged the man-woman- 
child figure set and the man-woman-dog figure 
set consistently by their height; the subjects 
did not do this. The content of these sets 
aroused specific social schemas that were pre- 
potent over the height ordering schema. Of 
course, when subjects use a configuration with 
human figures that appears to be a simple 
height ordering, there is always the possibility 
that a social schema is being used which 
happens to be congruent with height ordering. 

Although these investigations were designed 
to study high commonality schemas, the clin- 
ical significance of idiosyncratic responses 
should not be overlooked. A person’s organiza- 
tion of the human figures may be identified as 
idiosyncratic once the typical responses of 
other people are known. For example, Figure 
4 shows how a subject used the rectangles, one 
on top the other, to construct a high “wall” 
between the man and woman. This behavior 
attains significance because it contrasts with 
the strong tendency of most people to put 
the man and woman figures together. A re- 
sponse of this type might reflect a disturbance 
of the normal concept of the relation between 
male and female figures. Other responses made 
by subjects that could reflect disturbances of 
normal social thinking were grouping the non- 
human objects to a greater extent than human 
figures and placing the child next to the man 
on the side away from the woman. 

There are many other combinations of 
figures besides the ones used here that would 
evoke social schemas shared by many people. 
The study of preferred modes of organization 
of unstructured situations reveals the schemas 
that typically operate. Identification of the 
basic social schemas will provide a founda- 
tion for the understanding of social perception 
and social thinking. Knowledge of high com- 
monality principles of thinking about social 
objects will, in turn, permit full evaluation of 
idiosyncratic behavior. 
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SUMMARY 


Subjects placed sets of figures cut from felt 
on a felt board under conditions of free re- 
sponse. Most subjects responded to the task 
by giving organized responses; scattered or 
apparently random placement of the figures 
was rare. 

The content of a set of figures determined 
the schema that was employed by the subject 
in organizing his response. A strong basic 
social schema results in the grouping of hu- 
man figures to a greater extent than non- 
human figures. Several specific social schemas 
showed high commonality such as the tend- 
ency to place a child nearer to a woman than 
to a man and the tendency to place a dog 
nearer to a man than to a woman. The clinical 
significance of idiosyncratic responses was 
discussed. 

A separate study showed that social schemas 
are social response sets in the sense that they 
can produce constant errors when subjects at- 
tempt to reconstruct situations that they have 
previously observed. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF INTERPERSONAL INVOLVEMENT 
AND AFFECTIVENESS OF CONTENT TO THE VERBAL 
COMMUNICATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS °* 


STANLEY FELDSTEIN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Despite the importance accorded schizo- 
phrenic communicative disturbances, few ex- 
perimental efforts have been made to examine 
conditions which seem functionally related to 
them. Two such conditions suggested by the 
literature are interpersonal involvement, and 
affectiveness of communication content. 

[hat interpersonal involvement affects 
schizophrenic communication is suggested by 
general interpersonal theory. It is perhaps 
most explicitly stated in a remark of Will 
(1954, p. xiv) which noted Sullivan’s observa- 
tion of the defensive aspect of schizophrenic 
language. Will proposed that, having experi- 
enced considerable anxiety in interpersonal 
relationships, the schizophrenic attempts to 
withdraw from them, either physically or by 
talking in a way that puzzles and irritates the 
listener. Few studies have manipulated the 
interpersonal variable experimentally and 
most of them have used some kind of written 
or drawn material as the interpersonal situa- 
(Rabin & King, 237-238). 


tion 1958, pp 
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Such studies tended to find that schizophrenics 
perform more poorly than normals. The two 
studies (Hirschman, 1953; Mirin, 1955) that 
attempted to explore the impact of live inter- 
personal situations on communication found 
that their schizophrenic subjects remained 
largely unaffected by increased interpersonal 
involvement. Their experimental conditions 
however, introduced threats that did not arise 
out of the interpersonal situation itself and it 
seemed, therefore, unlikely that the results 
were solely the consequences of interpersonal 
involvement. 

Theoretical and experimental investigations 
of how emotion affects the verbal communica- 
tion of schizophrenics have almost always 
been couched in terms of its effect upon con- 
ceptualization (Feldstein, 1960, pp. 5-7). 
Jones (1957), too, although he examined the 
effect of emotion on the use of words by 
schizophrenics, was primarily interested in 
what his results revealed about the cognitive 
functioning of his subjects. To summarize 
such studies briefly, it may be said that affect 
and anxiety provoking stimuli have most often 
been found to disrupt and impair the thinking 
of the schizophrenic. It might be expected, 
therefore, that his language, too, would suffer. 

Are schizophrenic communicative disorders 
semantic in character, or do they also involve 
expressive, or nonlexical disturbances? Schulze 
(1959), who tested the influence of erotic 
stimuli on several nonlexical attributes of 
schizophrenic speech, obtained no differences 
between his experimental and control groups 
He pointed out, however, that his stimuli 
apparently failed to arouse his subjects sex- 
ually and, thus, he called into question the 
adequacy with which the hypotheses were 
tested. 

The present study investigated the relation- 
ship of interpersonal involvement and affec- 
tiveness of content to certain lexical and non- 
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lexical attributes of spoken language that 
were considered significant aspects of effec- 
tive communication. The three attributes 
selected were: the accuracy with which the 
perceived environment is reported; the rele- 
vance of what is reported; and the amount 
of disruption in the fluency, or word-to-word 
progression of speech. An inaccurate element 
was one that was obviously incorrect with 
respect to the stimulus material. An irrelevant 
clement was a statement that involved a 
reference to situations not presented within 
the stimulus material. The general Speech 
Disturbance Ratio (SDR), 
Mahl (1959), was the measure of speech 
disruption used. 

Inaccurate elements, irrelevant 
and speech disturbances, then, were the three 
measures used in the study. Proportions of 
their occurrence were used in order to obtain 
measures independent of the size of the speech 
samples from which they came. The follow- 
ing hypotheses were based upon what ap- 
peared to be dominant implications of the 


developed by 


elements, 


literature. 

A. Schizophrenics, 
schizophrenics, communicate less effectively in 
a situation of increased interpersonal involve- 


compared with non- 


ment than in a situation of decreased inter- 
personal involvement: 

1. With increased interpersonal involvement 
schizophrenics, compared with nonschizo- 
phrenics, show an increased proportion of in- 
accurate elements. 

2. With increased interpersonal 
ment, schizophrenics, compared with 
schizophrenics, show an increased proportion 
of irrelevant elements. 

3. With increased interpersonal involve- 
ment, schizophrenics, compared with non- 
schizophrenics, show a higher general SDR. 

B. Schizophrenics, with 
schizophrenics, are less effective in their com- 
munication of affective content than in their 
communication of nonaffective content: 


involve- 
non- 


compared non- 


1. In the communication of affective con- 
tent schizophrenics, compared with non- 
schizophrenics, show an increased proportion 
of inaccurate elements. 

2. In the communication of affective con- 
tent schizophrenics, compared with non- 


schicophrenics, show an increased proportion 
of irrelevant elements. 

3. In the communication of affective con 
tent schizophrenics, compared with nonschizo- 
phrenics, show a higher general SDR. 

C. Regardless of the experimental condition 
the level of communicative performance is 
lower for schizophrenics than for nonschizo- 
phrenics: 

1. Regardless of the experimental condi- 
tion the proportion of inaccurate elements is 
higher for schizophrenics than for nonschizo 
phrenics 

2. Regardless of the experimental condition 
the proportion of irrelevant elements is highe: 
for schizophrenics than for nonschizophrenics 

3. Regardless of the experimental condition 
the general SDR is higher for schizophrenics 
than for nonschizophrenics. 


Although expected directions were stated in 


the hypotheses, two-tailed tests of significance 
were used. 
METHOD 


Thirty hospitalized, diagnosed, 1 chizophrenics 
formed the experimenta! sample; 
hospitalized for nonpsychiatric 

from tuberculosis and orthopedic 
the control sample with 
chosurgery, and convulsive therapy were excluded 
An unavoidable circumstance was that all the 
schizophrenic patients were receiving drug therapy 
The mean age for with 
a range of 23-41 years for the schizophrenics and 
y None of the sul 
had less than 8 or more than 13 years of schooling 
the mean number of years for the schizophreni 
for the control sample, 9.7. TI 
nonsignificant. A 
Only pa 
served 


male patients 


disorders, mainly 
services, 


organicity, ps) 


formed 


Cases 


each group was 35.5 years, 


f jects 


20-50 years for the controls 


sample was 10.3, 
difference between the 
the subjects were of average 
who willing to participate 
Only three patients refused to participate 


means is 
intelligence 
tients 
subjects 
and were replaced 

The stimulus material, used to test the hypotheses 
concerned with the effect of content on communica 
tion, consisted of four picture sets, each set a series 
of five drawn pictures that told a story. An in 
dependent, nonpsychiatric sample judged two of thx 
sets affective and two nonaffective. One of the af 
fective sets depicted a story about a pregnant 
woman and a sick man, the other a story 
a nurse and an angry patient. Of the two nonaffective 
sets, one depicted a story about a routine hospital 
day, the other a story about a man taking a book 
out of the library. Each picture was 5 X 7 inches 
and each set was mounted in sequence on a stiff 
board 37 inches long and 7 inches high. 


were 


about 
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Procedure 
The explore the 
re 


interview was manipulated to 
effects of increased (close) versus decreased 
mote) interpersonal involvement. Half 
the schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic samples 
participated in the close interpersonal situation; 
the other halves participated in the remote inter 
personal situation. All the subjects were exposed 
to the affective and nonaffective material. To obviate 
the possibility of order effects, the order the 
affective and nonaffective picture sets was changed 
from subject to subject. 

Each subject was seen individually for the experi 
mental interview, and each interview was fully re- 
corded. The interview took place in an office in which 
only the subject and the experimenter were present 
Two tape recorders were in the room and visible to the 
subject. One was used to record each interview, the 
other only to give instructions during the remote 
interpersonal situation. There had no contact 
between of the subjects and the experimenter 
previous to the experimental situation 

The close interpersonal situation was one in which 
two persons (the subject and the experimenter) inter- 
acted verbally and visually. The subject was brought, 
by a person other than the experimenter, into thi 
interview room. The subject and the experimenter 
were introduced to each other. The subject was then 
asked to seated. The experimenter attempted to 
involve the subject in a brief verbal interchange for 
the purpose of promoting a relatively close, albeit 
superficial, relationship. After several minutes, the 
experimenter began the instructions. In an effort to 
further decrease psychologica! distance between the 
participants the instructions made use of the first 
and second persons (“I” and “you”) 

The remote interpersonal situation 
which two persons (the subject and the experimenter) 
were in each other’s but did not interact 
verbally or visually. The subject was brought, by a 
person other than the experimenter, into the in 
terview room and was asked by that person to be 
seated. The experimenter assumed the role of being 
primarily concerned with operating the tape recorders 
and did not look at the subject. The four boards 
holding the pictures on a desk in the 
ready for use by the subject. The instructions wer 
issued by tape recorder soon after the subject was 
seated. Only the second person was used in the in 
structions in attempt 
distance between the participants 

The instructions used in the 
situations are given by Feldstein (1960) 


of each of 


ot 


been 
any 


be 


was one in 


presence 


room 


were 


an to increase psychological 


close and remote 


Scoring 


The scoring demanded simultaneous use of the tape 
recordings and verbatim transcripts of the experi 
mental interviews. The smallest meaningful unit 
that could be considered an inaccurate element was 
a word. Proportions, therefore, were obtained by 
dividing the number of inaccurate elements in 
speech sample by the total number of words in 


a 
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the sample. The smallest meaningful unit that could 
be considered irrelevant was a sentence. Scoring of 
the irrelevant elements required, therefore, that the 
protocols of all the subjects be divided into sentences 
(Auld & White, 1956), and proportions were ob- 
tained dividing the number of 
speech sample into the number of irrelevant ele- 
ments in the sample. 

The scoring of speech disturbances, and the calcu- 
lation of the general SDR have been described else- 
where (Mahl, 1956). The two component ratios of 
the general SDR, the Ah ratio (Mahl, 1959) and the 
non-Ah ratio, analyzed in the present 
study. 

The experimenter did all the scoring. To obtain a 
measure the reliability of scoring of the three 
measures used, samples of protocols were scored by 
two independent An interscorer reliability 
coefficient, obtained by correlating the average gen- 
eral SDRs for the complete speech samples of 20 
subjects, was found to be .98. The same 20 cases 
were independently for inaccurate elements 
and another sample of 15 cases for irrelevant ele- 
ments. Interscorer reliability for the proportions of 
inaccurate and irrelevant elements were .88 and 
respectively 

The close and remote interpersonal! situations were 
considered to be the two experimental conditions 
Within each condition the subjects were given two 
trials, one affective, the other nonaffective. A modi- 
fied form * of Edwards’ (1950, pp. 288-296) analysis 
of repeated measurements was used to analyze the 
proportions of inaccurate elements, the general SDRs, 
and the Ah and non-Ah ratios. Arcsin transforma- 
tions of all the proportions were used to normalize 
the distributions and equalize the variances. The 
transformations were multiplied by 100 before the 
analyses of variance were performed 

Because of the infrequency of their occurrence, 
the proportions of irrelevant elements were analyzed 
by means of a square corrected for continuity 
which compared the number of subjects who showed 
irrelevant elements within the two conditions and 
trials and within the experimental and control groups 


by sentences in a 


were also 


ot 


scorers 


scored 


98, 


chi 


RESULTS 


Nonsignificant correlations were found be- 
tween the proportions of inaccurate and ir- 
relevant elements, between the proportions of 
irrelevant elements and the general SDRs, and 
between the proportions of inaccurate ele- 
ments and the general SDRs. Because of this 
lack of relationship among the measures, they 
could not be assumed to be testing the three 
general hypotheses on effectiveness of com- 
munication and it was decided, therefore, to 

The writer is indebted to Jacob Cohen for his 


modification of Edwards’ technique. The modifica- 
tion is described in Feldstein (1960). 
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rABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE PROPOR 
TIONS OF INACCURATE ELEMENTS USING ARCSIN 
TRANSFORMATIONS MULTIPLIED By 100 


Condition 
sc 
SR 
NC 
NR 
Trial 
SA 
Sa x) 
NA 0 
Na 0 


10.08 
18.18 
18.86 
15.96 


15.00 
19.37 


11.10 


14.19 
12.00 
11.3 


16.37 12.59 


Note.—S =Schizophrenic; N =Nonschizophrenic; C =Close 
R Remote; A =Affective; a = Nonaffective 

A comparison of the differences between the ans of cond 
tions SC and SR, and NC and NR yielded a ¢ of 2.753 01 
level). Inspection reveals that the difference was not in the 
predicted direction. interaction among Trials SA, Sa, NA, and 
Na was nonsignificant. Schizophrenic and nonschizophr 
performance across Conditions and Trials 
different 


nd 


was not significant! 


present the results in terms of the subhy- 
potheses relevant to the two independent 
variables. 

Interpersonal involvement. Hypothesis A;— 
that schizophrenics, with increased interper- 
sonal involvement, show a greater proportion 
of inaccurate elements than do nonschizo- 
phrenics—was not supported. Although the 
interaction between schizophrenic perform- 
ance in the close and remote interpersonal 
situations and nonschizophrenic performance 
in the close and remote situations yielded an 
F of 7.69 (p < .01 level), the difference was 
not in the predicted direction. It was the 
nonschizophrenics who, with increased inter- 
personal involvement, showed an increased 
proportion of inaccurate elements (see 
Table 1). 

The protocols of 7 of the 15 schizophrenic 
subjects in the close situation contained ir- 
relevant elements. None of the protocols of 
the schizophrenic subjects in the remote situa- 
tion contained irrelevant elements. Nor were 
there irrelevant elements present in the pro- 
tocols of any of the control subjects. A com- 
parison of the subjects who obtained irrele- 
vant elements in the two conditions yielded a 
chi square of 6.708, significant beyond the 
1% level. Thus, Hypothesis A.—that with in- 
creased interpersonal involvement  schizo- 
phrenics, compared with nonschizophrenics, 
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show 
ments—was supported. 
Hypothesis A; stated that 
interpersonal involvement schizophrenics, com- 
pared with nonschizophrenics show a higher 
general SDR. The interaction, however, be- 
tween schizophrenic and _ nonschizophrenic 
general SDRs in the close and remote situa- 
tions was not significant and failed to sup- 
port the hypothesis. Similarly, analyses of 
the Ah and non-Ah ratios revealed no sig- 
nificant interaction between the groups and 
conditions (see Table 2) 
Affectiveness of content 


a higher proportion of irrelevant ele- 


with increased 


None of the hy- 
potheses concerned with affectiveness of con 
tent (B,, Bs, B;) were supported. Interactions 
the and nonschizo- 
phrenic groups’ proportions of inaccurate ele- 
ments on the affective and nonaffective trials 
were not significant. Similarly, four schizo- 
phrenic subjects on the affective and four 
on the nonaffective trials irrelevant 
elements. The control subjects obtained no 
trial. Interaction 
between the groups and trials, in terms of the 
general SDRs, yielded an F of 2.92, which is 
not significant. Analyses of the Ah and non-Ah 


between schizophrenic 


showed 


irrelevant elements on either 


ratios also revealed nonsignificant interaction 
between the groups and trials 


rABLE 2 
AND STANDARD DEVIATION F THE GEN} 
SDRs AND THE Au AND Non-Aun Rat 
Ustnc Arcstn TRANSFORMAT 
MULTIPLIED By 100 


MEANS 


IONS 


80.53 
75.80 
69.80 
71.13 


128.93 27.81 6.13 23.63 
111.60, 21.20 | 76.10 
101.40) 23.3 


94.67 


SR 23.63 
NC 
NR 
ial 
SA 63.27 
Sa 57.00 
NA 49.63 
Na 48.40 


Note.—The N for each Condition is 15, for each Trial, 30 
S =Schizophrenik N =Nonschizophrenic R = Re 
mote; A Affective; a = Nonaffective 

Interaction among the four Conditions and among the four 
Trials yielded nonsignificant Fs for the general SDRs and Al 
and non-Ah ratios. Comparisons of schizophrenic and nor 
schizophrenic performance across Conditions and Trials yielde 
in terms of the general SDRs an F of 12.30 (p < .01 level 
terms of the Ah ratios an F of 11.60 (p < .01 level) 


23.82 


20.42 


65.67 


56.00 


' 


42.03 
36.13 
37.10 
33.37 


$5.15 
40.90 
30.40 
30.73 


16.72 
14.38 
16.45 


a 


NM NM bt bh 


+ 
a 


C =Close 
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General performance levels. It was hy- 
pothesized that schizophrenics obtain higher 
proportions of inaccurate elements (C,) and 
irrelevant elements (C2), and obtain higher 
general SDRs (C3) than do nonschizophrenics. 
A comparison of the proportions of inaccurate 
elements made by the experimental and con- 
trol group yielded an F of 2.91 indicating 
that the general levels of the groups’ perform- 
ances were not significantly different. Thus, 
Hypothesis C,; was not supported. Hypotheses 
Ce. and C3, however, were supported. A com- 
parison of the schizophrenics (7 out of 30) 
and nonschizophrenics (0 out of 30) whose 
protocols showed irrelevant elements resulted 
in a chi square of 5.700, significant at the 
2% level. An F of 12.30 (p < .01 level) in- 
dicates that the general SDRs of the schizo- 
phrenic sample were significantly different 
from those of the control sample over all 
conditions. Inspection of the means (Table 2) 
shows the difference to have been in the pre- 
dicted direction. Further analyses showed the 
difference between the mean Ah ratios of the 
two groups (F = 11.60) to be the major con- 
tributing factor to the difference between the 
general SDRs. 

It should be noted that there were no sig- 
nificant interaction effects among the condi- 
tions and trials: the communication of emo- 
tional or nonemotional content was not par- 
ticularly affected by the closeness or remote- 
ness of the interpersonal situation. 

Additional findings. In addition to the 
analyses pertinent to the hypotheses, the 
verbal productivity of the experimental and 
control groups was examined. Productivity 
was defined as the number of words spoken 
Interaction among the groups and the con- 
ditions yielded an F of 3.83. A further test 
of the differences between the mean differ- 
ences resulted in a ¢ of 1.956 which cannot 
be considered significant. Nor was the inter- 
action among the groups and trials found to 
be significant. Again, there was a nonsignifi- 
cant difference between the general levels of 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic produc- 
tivity. The analysis did indicate, however, 
that for all types of subjects the communica- 
tion of affective content resulted in signifi- 
cantly greater productivity than the com- 
munication of nonaffective content (p < .01 


level), and the close interpersonal situation 
elicited greater productivity than the remote 
situation (p < .05 level). 

Both the experimental and control subjects 
responded with higher general SDRs (F = 
6.51) and higher non-Ah ratios (F = 9.53) 
to the affective trial than to the nonaffective 
trial. 

Correlations between the Ah and non-Ah 
ratios for the schizophrenics, nonschizophren- 
ics, and total of 60 subjects over all conditions 
were found to be .18, — .09, and .11, respec- 
tively, all nonsignificant. Correlations were 
also obtained between the non-Ah ratios and 
productivity for the schizophrenics, non- 
schizophrenics, and the total number of sub- 
jects and were found to be .23 (nonsignifi- 
cant), .47 (p< .O1 level), and 33 (p< Ol 
level), respectively. 


DISCUSSION 


The most general implication of the results 
is that, in terms of the measures used, inter- 
personal involvement and affectiveness of 
content are not relevant parameters of the 
communicative disorder of schizophrenia. In 
the case of affectiveness of content, the im- 
plication is clearly supported. In the case of 
interpersonal involvement, the evidence is not 
so clear. The finding that schizophrenics in- 
troduced more irrelevant elements than the 
controls in the close situation qualifies the 
contention that interpersonal involvement is 
not a relevant parameter. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that less than half the 15 
schizophrenics in the close situation made any 
irrelevant elements 


The results of the present investigation sup- 
port the implication of the Hirschman (1953) 


and Mirin (1955) studies that the com- 
munication of schizophrenics compared to that 
of nonschizophrenics seems relatively unaf- 
fected by differing degrees of interpersonal 
involvement. The implication seems to derive 
a certain amount of validity from having been 
arrived at through a variety of conditions and 
measures. It is vital to remember, therefore. 
that in each of the three studies, the two 
persons who became interpersonally involved 
with each other were strangers. Whether the 
response of schizophrenics would be the same 
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to a relationship that existed over an extended 
period of time, such as that with a close 
friend, therapist, or “significant other,” is a 
question that strongly merits further research. 
With regard to the effect of emotional con- 
tent, the measures used in this study are not 
readily comparable to those used by previous 
studies concerned with schizophrenic thinking. 
The emphasis of the present investigation was 
upon communication rather than conceptual- 
ization. 

Inasmuch as the three measures were found 
not to be correlated with each other, it may 
be useful to discuss the results in terms of 
each measure. Inaccurate elements were in- 
tended to measure distortions in the com- 
munication of the perceived environment. The 
measure is most closely related to that used 
by Aborn (1950), which described a tend- 
ency to respond in terms that in some way 
were inconsistent with the terms given in the 
stimulus material. An important difference be- 
tween the two measures lay in the fact that, 
whereas Aborn’s subjects were required to 
recognize correct descriptive terms, the sub- 
jects in the present study were asked to re- 
call and freely communicate their perceptions. 
In spite of this difference, the results of the 
two investigations were similar. The combined 
evidence seems to suggest that the com- 
munication of the perceived environment is 
not more distorted in schizophrenics than it 
is in nonschizophrenics. 

Irrelevant elements were intended to meas- 
ure the communication of overinclusive think- 
ing. The fact that only 7 of the 60 subjects 
made irrelevant elements makes it difficult to 
draw any stable generalizations. 

The general SDR represents an analysis 
of the facility with which the language is 
spoken. Little effort has been made in past 
explorations of schizophrenic language dis- 
turbance to distinguish systematically be- 
tween distortions in the execution and dis- 
tortions in the meaning of the language. The 
results of this study indicate that the execu- 
tion of speech is more disturbed in schizo- 
phrenics than in normals. The two component 
ratios of the general SDR, the Ah and non-Ah 
ratios, have been explored separately, and 
some ideas about their meaning have been 
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formulated. The non-Ah ratio was found by 
Kas] and Mahl (1958) to be positively re- 
lated to the current anxiety level of normal 
individuals in the act of speaking. An hy- 
pothesis concerning the nature of the Ah ratio 
is that it is a measure of cautiousness.* Two 
tentative hypotheses suggested by the present 
results are that: the communication of af- 


fective content raises the current anxiety level 
of schizophrenics and normals similarly; and 
schizophrenics are more cautious than normals. 


Of the additional findings, it might be said 
that the results concerning productivity failed 
to support Hirschman’s (1953) findings that 
the general level protuctivity was higher for 
his controls than for his schizophrenic sub 
jects. Also, the fact that productivity was 
found to be related to the non-Ah ratio for 
the controls hints, for the normal person at 
least, variations in the number of words 
spoken may be an indication of his current 
anxiety level. 

The inferences underlying the present re- 
search were drawn from theoretical considera- 
tions that stress the importance of inter 
personal interaction and affectivity to the 
schizophrenic communicative disorder. The 
fact that the inferences were not supported 
casts doubt upon the theoretical basis. It may 
be that schizophrenia is a mode of existence 
that inures the patient to the impact of 
interpersonal contact and emotional stimula- 
tion. 

Several limitations of the study deserve at- 
tention. One is the lack of demonstrated cog- 
nitive equality of the picture sets used as the 
stimulus material. Another limitation con- 
cerns the type of patients used in the ex- 
perimental sample. The subjects had to be 
both willing and able to communicate ver- 
bally. It may be that those patients who ful- 
filled the requirements were “too healthy” to 
show the expected communicative disturb- 
ances. In other words, it is not possible to 
state how representative the samples of the 
schizophrenics were of the populations they 
supposedly represent. Perhaps the most im- 
portant limitation is the fact that the experi- 
mental subjects were undergoing chemo- 
therapy at the time of the experiment. How- 


*G. F. Mahl, personal communication, 1960 
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ever, the effect of tranquilizers in therapeutic 
doses upon the measures used, and particu- 
larly on verbal fluency in terms of the SDR, 
has never been tested. Even indirect evidence, 
involving investigations of the effects of 
tranquilizers upon other aspects of speech, is 
surprisingly scarce. Studies, however, such as 
those which demonstrated that meprobamate 
did not affect stuttering (Holiday, 1959; 


Maxwell & Paterson, 1958), and that of Hill 
(1958) which revealed that Sparine did not 
significantly affect word associations of schizo- 
phrenics, suggested that tranquilizers may in 
fact have little influence upon a measure of 
speech disturbances, or perhaps, upon lan- 


guage measures in general. 


SUMMARY 
schizophrenics 


10nschizo- 


It was hypothesized that 
communicate less effectively than 
(a) in a close as compared to a 
remote interpersonal situation, (4) in the 
communication of affective as compared to 
nonaffective and (c) regardless of 
the experimental conditions. Inaccurate ele- 
ments, irrelevant elements, and speech dis- 
turbances were the measures used to define 
effective communication. 

The hypotheses were, for the most part, 
not supported. The schizophrenics did not 
differ in accuracy in the close and remote 
situations, although the controls were sig- 
nificantly less accurate in the close situation 
The schizophrenics, however, made more ir- 
relevant statements in the close situation, 
whereas the controls made none in either 
situation. The speech fluency of both groups 
was similar in both situations. In terms of the 
measures used, there was little difference be- 
tween the communication of affective and 
nonaffective content by the experimental and 
control groups. Under all conditions, the ac- 
curacy of the groups was similar, whereas the 
proportions of irrelevant elements and speech 
disturbances were higher for the _ schizo- 
phrenics. The results raise questions about 
the relevance of interpersonal involvement 
and affectiveness of content to schizophrenic 
communicative disorder. 


phrenics: 


content, 
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THE POSITION OF HYSTERICS AND DYSTHYMICS IN 
A TWO-DIMENSIONAL FRAMEWORK OF 
PERSONALITY DESCRIPTION 


H. J. EYSENCK anv G 


Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, University 


The present authors have always main- 
tained that psychiatric classification in terms 
of diagnostic labels is not an adequate method 
of description (Claridge, 1960; Eysenck, 1947, 
1952) and that much of the well known un- 
reliability of diagnosis in psychiatry derives 
from the acceptance in this field of medical 
practices which are not well suited to the 
problems at issue (Eysenck, 1960b). In- 
stead, Eysenck has proposed a description in 
terms of a dimensional framework derived 
from empirical studies, by means of appro- 
priate statistical techniques—factor analysis 
and multiple discrimination analysis (Eysenck, 
1957). He has also suggested that it was to be 
expected that groups of psychiatric subjects 
bearing the same diagnostic label would be 
found relatively close together in the n-dimen- 
sional framework resulting from the execution 
of such a scheme as that proposed; the degree 
of correspondence between categorical-diag- 
nostic and continuous-dimensional framework 
would of course depend largely on (a) the 
reliability of psychiatric diagnosis (which 
could be increased by only choosing subjects 
where there was considerable agreement 
among psychiatrists as to diagnosis), and (b) 
the adequacy of the objective tests chosen to 
measure the subjects position in the dimen- 
sional framework. 

In the field of neurotic disorders, the evi- 
dence seemed to suggest (a) that two main 
factors at least were required to account for 
the personality differences between subjects 
belonging to different psychiatric categories, 
viz., those of neuroticism and extraversion- 


1We are indebted to the United States Army, 
under whose grant, No. DA-91-508-EUC-311, this 
investigation was carried out. We wish to acknowl- 
edge the cooperation of J. McGhie, Commanding 
Officer at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, and 
of R. L. Herrington, who assisted in connection with 
the determination of the sedation thresholds. 
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introversion; (6) that subjects labeled “hys- 
terics” and “psychopaths” had high scores on 
neuroticism and extraversion, while subjects 
labeled “anxiety states,” “reactive depres 
sions,” or phobic, compulsive, and obsessional 
patients had high scores on introversion and 
neuroticism. (This introverted neurotic group 
was called “dysthymics.”) Mixed neurotics 
were supposed to be intermediate with re- 
spect to extraversion-introversion, but of 
course also high on neuroticism. This theory 
goes back to Janet and Jung in its main form, 
although the precise connotation given to the 
terms has almost certainly changed to some 
extent in the intervening years (cf. Eysenck, 
1960d, for a historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the concept of extraversion-introver- 
sion, and for a review of the experimental 
literature). 


Lately, a questionnaire has been published, 
called the Maudsley Personality Inventory or 


MPI (Eysenck, 1959), which purports to 
measure neuroticism and extraversion-intro 
version with sufficient reliability (both split- 
half and repeat are between .8 and .9) to 
serve as criterion scores when the more labor- 
ious measurements of these dimensions of 
personality by means of a battery of objective 
tests is not feasible. In normal populations 
these two scales are independent, or very 
nearly so, and much evidence has accumulated 
to show that predictions made on the basis 
of Eysenck’s (1957) dynamic theory of per- 
sonality can often be verified by having re- 
course to this questionnaire (Eysenck, 1960a). 
Use with neurotic groups, however, has been 
less successful. It has usually been found 
(Eysenck, 1959; Sigal, Star, & Franks, 1958) 
that the two retain their 
orthogonality but correlate together to an 
appreciable extent (rey — 45 approxi 
mately); that hysterics have lower neuroti- 


scales do not 
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cism scores than do dysthymics; and that 
hysterics not only fail to be more extraverted 
than normals but may actually have slightly 
more introverted scores. (Psychopaths tend to 
behave as predicted, having high neuroticism 
and extraversion scores.) The results per- 
turbed Sigal et al. (1958) to such an extent 
that they concluded: “The results suggest that 
either hysterics and dysthymics cannot be 
used in the described manner [i.e., as criterion 
groups for extraversion-introversion], or that 
the E and N scales do not measure introver- 
sion-extraversion and neuroticism, or that 
both statements are true” (p. 147). In a 
reply, Eysenck (1958) pointed out some 
errors in the arguments presented, but there 
is no doubt that the facts as given have been 
duplicated in several successive investigations 
(Eysenck, 1959) and that we are faced with 
a choice between two possibilities. Either we 
must give up the notion that hysterics are 
more extraverted than normals, as well as 
being more neurotic, or we must seek for some 
distorting factors in the MPI which account 
for the anomalous results in comparing nor- 
mal and neurotic groups (Eysenck, 1958, p. 
251). Clearly a recourse to experiment rather 
than to argument is called for. 

The type of experiment required is one in 
which the three groups in question (normals, 
dysthymics, hysterics) are administered a 
battery of objective tests, differentiating be- 
tween these three groups. The results could 
then be treated along either or both of the 
following lines: 


A factor analysis could be performed which 
should give two factors identifiable as neu- 
roticism and extraversion-introversion; factor 


scores would then be estimated for each 
subject, and these should discriminate the 
members of the three groups in such a way 
that hysterics should have the highest extra- 
version scores, dysthymics the lowest, while 
both groups should have higher neuroticism 
scores than the normals. 

A multiple discriminant function (canonical 
variate) type of analysis could be performed 
which should give rise to two significant latent 
roots, identifiable as neuroticism and extra- 
version-introversion; canonical variate scores 
could then be obtained by using the latent 


vectors as weights and multiplying them by 
the scores on the tests. These scores should 
then discriminate the members of the three 
groups in the same way as the factor scores. 

A study fulfilling some of these require- 
ments has been reported by Eysenck, Ey- 
senck, and Claridge (1960), except that they 
concentrated on tests of extraversion almost 
exclusively, and did not obtain significant dis- 
crimination between neurotic and normal 
groups. Both a factorial analysis and an 
analysis of discriminance was performed, and 
on both hysterics emerged as the most ex- 
traverted and dysthymics as the most intro- 
verted group (the scores derived from the two 
analyses correlated to the extent of .81). The 
present study was carried out to give a more 
extensive and definite answer to the problem 
by attempting to use tests which would 
measure neuroticism as well as extraversion- 
introversion. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Neurotic subjects at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
were selected on admission where the psychiatrists 
in charge of the case could make a definite diagnosis 
of anxiety state or hysteria. One psychiatrist's diag- 
nosis was sufficient to admit the patient to the 
experimental group. The subjects selected were not 
extreme or “pure” cases, but were chosen by the 
psychiatrist on the assumption that there would 
be a good consensus of opinion among psychiatrists 
regarding the diagnosis. Of the available cases not 
excluded for reasons given below, less than a third 
were excluded as presenting too mixed or complex a 
psychopathology to attempt a ready classification 
Cases of immaturity were not included, and pa- 
tients with evidence of brain damage, psychotic in- 
volvement, or drug addiction of any kind (includ- 
ing alcohol) were rejected. In each group there were 
14 male and 2 female patients. The normal control 
group consisted of 16 volunteers, of whom 15 were 
male and 1 female. All were engaged on various 
duties in the hospital, including that of nursing 
orderly, clerk, storeman, and laboratory technician 
The mean ages of the three groups were: dysthymics 
= 27.91, normals = 23.67, and hysterics = 23.78. The 
dysthymics were significantly older than the other 
two groups, with an F of 3.239. On weight and 
intelligence, as measured on Progressive Matrices, 
there were no significant differences 


Tests 


Sedation threshold. This was assessed in terms of 
the effect of sodium amytal on a simple task, 
consisting of doubling the digits read out to the 
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subject at intervals of 2 seconds from a tape record- 
ing of random digits over earphones, while he was 
receiving a continuous intravenous infusion of the 
drug at the rate of 0.1 g/min. Errors were recorded 
in blocks of five trials, and the threshold was taken 
as the point midway between the last two blocks 
with less than 50% errors and the first two blocks 
in which errors exceeded 50%. In the majority of 
cases these blocks were consecutive. The amount of 
drug administered at this point was determined 
from a chart relating blocks of trials to drug 
received, and this dosage was then corrected for the 
weight of the patient, giving the threshold in terms 
of mgm/Kg.? 

Maudsley Personality Inventory. The two scales 
of the MPI were included in the experiment be- 
cause their inclusion would, if anything, work 
against the hypothesis under investigation; further- 
more, it was considered worth while discovering 
whether the neurotic groups in this study behaved 
similarly to those in previous ones. 

Five-choice serial reaction task. The subject was 
required to press one of five keys set in front of five 
lights, according to which of the lights went on; 
his response extinguished the light and switched on 
another one. The order of the lights was random 
over a series of 50, except that no light appeared 
twice in succession. The score taken was the number 
of responses for each minute of the work period. 
Ten minutes of continuous performance was fol- 
lowed by a rest of 5 minutes and a further period 
of practice of 1 minute. 

The usual pattern of performance shown by most 
subjects on this test (Venables, 1959) is a gradual 
decline in performance level during the first 5 
_ minutes, then an increase in speed during the 
second 5 minutes of practice. Following the rest 
the usual reminiscence effect appears, in the form 
of an abrupt rise in performance level. The measures 
here taken are starting level and total number of 
errors.” 

Spiral aftereffects. The subject is asked to fixate 
a rotating single-throw 180-degree spiral, and to 
indicate the duration of the aftereffect. Four trials 
were given, the spiral being rotated for one minute 
each time; trials were alternately clockwise and 
counterclockwise, with a rest of one minute be- 
tween trials. The means of the four scores thus ob 
tained were taken as a measure of the subject’s per 
formance on this task. 


Predictions 

The predictions made follow from Eysenck’s 
(1957, 1960a) theory, according to which cortical 
inhibition is hypothesized to be generated more 
quickly and more strongly, and dissipated more 
slowly in extraverts than in introverts; they are, in 

2For a detailed discussion of the rationale and 
method of use of the sedation threshold and five- 
choice seria] reaction task, cf. Claridge and Herring 
ton (1961), Claridge (1961), and Venables (1959) 


brief, that extraverts would have low sedation 
thresholds, Aigh scores on the E scale of the MPI, 
low starting level and Aigh number of errors on the 
reaction time task, and spiral aftereffects 
Predictions with respect to neuroticism are much less 
obvious, except with regard to the N scale of the 
MPI; in view of the repeated observation that in 
neurotic groups N correlates negatively with E we 
might also expect E to have a negative loading 
with neuroticism in this population. Poor perform- 
ance on sensory-motor tasks appears to characterize 
neurotics (Easterbrook, 1958; Eysenck, 1952; 
Eysenck, Granger, & Brengelmann, 1957) so we 
might expect the error score to load positively and 
the starting level score to load negatively on neu 
roticism. Predictions with respect to the sedation 
threshold cannot be made with any confidence 
Shagass and his colleagues (as quoted by Claridge 
& Herrington, 1961, in their discussion of this 
problem) report high thresholds as _ characteristic 
of “anxiety,” but this is a two-valued concept 
having loadings on both introversion and neu- 
roticism. We have predicted high thresholds in 
introverts; this leaves the loading of the threshold 


hort 


on neuroticism indeterminate 


RESULTS 

These six sets of scores had been decided 
upon from the beginning as constituting the 
material for analysis. In addition, the Mani- 
fest Anxiety (MA) scale was administered, 
but not included in the analysis. Mean scores 
for the six tests and the MA scale are given in 
Table 1, together with SDs and F ratios. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the 
Five Choice Test Error Score all tests dis- 
criminate significantly; it will also be seen 
that scores on the E scale put the hysterics 
well to the introverted side of the normals, 
thus exaggerating the fault found by Sigal 
et al. (1958). Scores on the sedation threshold 
level, the spiral aftereffect, and the Error and 
Starting Level of the five choice test, however, 
put the hysterics on the extraverted side of 
the normal group. We find here the first signs 
that no single test can be relied upon to de- 
cide upon the correct position of groups such 
as these relative to each other, but that multi- 
ple determination is required. The MA scale, 
as expected, shows highest scores for the 
dysthymic group, and lowest scores for the 
normals; this was predicted (Eysenck, 1957) 
on the basis that the M4 scale is essentially a 
measure of neuroticism with an admixture of 
introversion, i.e., that it is specifically aimed 
at the dysthymic group. 
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Multiple discriminant function analysis. 
Table 2 shows the latent vectors and the 
latent roots extracted from our set of six tests; 
both latent roots are fully significant at the 
.001 level of ». The first variate accounts for 
60.99% of the variance, the second one for 
39.02%. Mean variate scores are given in 
Table 3, and the actual positions of the 16 
subjects in each of the three groups plotted 
against the two variates are shown in Figure 
1. Lines drawn in the body of the figure at 
values of 22 for Variate 1 and 12.2 for Variate 
2 show that Variate 1 completely and without 
overlap discriminates between hysterics and 
dysthymics; this variate may therefore be 
identified with extraversion-introversion. Vari- 
ate 2 discriminates slightly less well between 
normals and neurotics; three members of each 
are misclassified. It must of course be 
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remembered that the criterion here is less 
satisfactory than in the case of the hysteric- 
dysthymic dichotomy, where psychiatric diag- 
nosis of a clear-cut kind was obtained. The 
normal subjects in this experiment were nor- 
mal only in the sense of not, at the time, 
being under psychiatric care; as Fraser 
(1947) and Shepherd, Fisher, Stein, and 
Kessel (1959) have shown, such groups never- 
theless contain some 10% of fairly definite 
neurotics. In spite of our failure to obtain 
perfect discrimination, therefore, we may per- 
haps be justified in identifying Variate 2 with 
neuroticism. 

The mean positions of the three groups are 
shown in Figure 1 in addition to the positions 
of the individual subjects, and it will be seen 
that hysterics lie on the opposite (extraverted ) 
side of the normals, as compared with the 
dysthymics who lie on the introverted side. 
Furthermore, the hysterics appear if anything 
more neurotic than do the dysthymics. These 
results support the original theory regarding 
the respective positions of the three groups. 
It should be noted in this connection that our 
normal sample was conspicuously more ex- 
traverted than would be likely to be found in 
an unselected group; these Army volunteers 
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space as determined by 


had an E score of 31.50, as compared with the 
population norms of 24.91 given by Eysenck 
(1959). A similar tendency for Army volun- 
teers to have exceptionally high extraversion 
scores had been noted in connection with a 
previous study (Eysenck, 1960a; Hildebrand, 
1958). It is possible that this high degree of 


extraversion was due to the fact that the 
experimental subjects were volunteers; there 
is some evidence to suggest that extraverts are 
more likely to volunteer for experiments of 
this type. This might account for the fact that 
while the hysterics are more extraverted than 
the normals, the difference on this dimen- 
sion between hysterics and normals is in 
fact much than between normals and 
dysthymics. 

An alternative hypothesis to account for 
this fact, as well as the rather curious finding 
that the hysterics emerged as more neurotic 
even than the dysthymics, may be derived 
from the fact that the canonical variates as 
extracted from the data depend to some extent 


less 


Position of 16 normals, 16 dysthymics, and 16 hysterics in two-dimensiona 
analysis of discriminance 


on the precise tests used, and are not likely 
to be collinear with the “true” variates which 
would be extracted from an infinite series of 
relevant tests. It is thus possible that the line 
H-D drawn in Figure 1 might be a better 
approximation to the “true” extraversion- 
introversion dimension, while the line N—A 
would then be an improved approximation 
the “true” neuroticism dimension. The 
change would be minimal, and the number of 
misplacements would not be affected; yet 
hysterics and dysthymics would be equidistant 
from the normals, in opposite direction, along 
the extra-introversion dimension, and also 
equidistant from the normals, in the same 
direction along the neuroticism dimension 
Further research along these lines, with a 
better selection of normals, and a greater 
number of tests, would be required to decide 
between these hypotheses. Whatever the final 
verdict, the fact remains that as predicted two 
highly significant latent roots have emerged 
from our analysis, thus indicating that two 


to 
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dimensions are required to account for the 
differences between the three groups studied, 
and that in this two-dimensional space the 
three groups are disposed in the form of an 
(almost exactly) equilateral triangle. The 
hypothesis that hysterics and dysthymics 
are, respectively, extraverted and introverted 
neurotics has thus been confirmed by this 
analysis. 

Factor analysis. Product-moment 
tions were calculated between the six scores for 
the 48 subjects, and a Hotelling principal 
components factor analysis performed; all six 
factors were extracted, and the analysis was 
carried out with three digits retained after 
the decimal point.‘ Table 4 shows the un- 
rotated factor loadings of the first three fac- 
tors. Inspection of the plot of Factors 2 and 
3 indicated clearly that a rotation in line with 
Thurstone’s principle of simple structure 
would sort out Factor 3 as a doublet loading 
on nothing but the two scores derived from 
the reaction time test, and therefore probably 
simply an artifact. Accordingly the rotation 
and 3’ are 


correla- 


was performed, and Factors 2’ 
shown in the table. Following a policy of 
minimum rotation, which seemed advisable as 
it gives least room for subjective judgment 


or arbitrary statistical rules, no further rota- 
and Factors |! 


tions were carried out and 2’ 


a 


are shown in Figure 2. Factor 1 can clearly 


' There must be some doubt about the advisability 
of calculating product-moment correlations on a com 
bined set of scores derived from three groups hy 
pothetically at different points of a two 
dimensional space. Strictly speaking this is not 
permissible if the hypothesis is in fact true, but the 
distributions are sufficiently normal, and the overlap 
sufficiently large, to make it not completely out of 
the question that the results might have a modicum 
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Fic. 2. Position of six tests in two-dimensional 
factor space 


be identified as introversion-extraversion, all 
the tests having the predicted loadings on it 
(sedation threshold, starting level, and spiral 
aftereffect are positive, E and errors nega- 
tive). Factor 2 can be identified with neuroti- 
cism provided we are willing to accept the 
very tentative predictions made above. 

The validity of both these interpretations 
can be tested by calculating factor scores for 
the members of our three groups; if the iden- 
tification is correct, then these should fall into 
a pattern identical with that shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Figure 3 shows the result of such an 
analysis, and the similarity with Figure 1 will 
be apparent. Such inspection is instructive, 
but a more quantitative estimate may be pre- 
ferred. Factor 1 and Canonical Variate 1 cor- 
relate to the extent of .94; Factor 2 and 
Canonical Variate 2 correlate to the extent of 
88. These correlations are high enough to 
give us some confidence in the identity of the 
two analyses, and in the accuracy of our fac- 
tor identification. The cross-correlations, i.e., 
Factor 1 with Variate 2, and Factor 2 with 
Variate 1, are statistically insignificant. 

As in Figure 1, so here also the baseline of 
the triangle produced by joining the mean 
positions of the three groups is not parallel 
with the horizontal axis, but inclined down 
towards the left; it follows that a slightly bet- 
ter discrimination might have been achieved 
by some further rotations. With the small 
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Fic Position of 16 normals, 16 dysthymics, and 
16 hysterics in two-dimensional space as determined 


by factor analysis 


number of cases employed there seemed to 
be no point in further analysis, but it should 
be noted that here also, as before, the hys- 
terics have higher scores on neuroticism than 
the dysthymics. As in the previous analysis, 


the hysterics are more extraverted than the 
normals, but only very slightly so; rotation to 
make the line linking the mean positions of 
dysthymics and hysterics collinear with the 
horizontal axis would increase this separation. 

It might appear a task of supererogation to 
compare the results of these two methods of 
analysis (factor analysis and multiple dis- 
criminant function analysis) when it might be 
thought on a priori grounds that similarity 
would be the expected outcome. A mathe- 
matical and empirical investigation of the 
matter by Slater (1960) shows that this is not 
so, “Very little theoretical justification has 
been found here for expecting the vectors de- 
fined by a factor analysis to coincide with 
those defined by a discriminatory analysis of 
the same data; and the evidence examined has 
shown that they do not converge closely even 
under particularly favourable conditions.” 
The data examined by Slater were those gath- 
ered by Hildebrand (1958) in one of the 
earliest factorial studies of the two-dimen- 
sional hypothesis under discussion (the data 
were collected in 1952); nothing can illustrate 
the improvement in the choice of tests for 
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the measurement of introversion-extraversion 
since those days better than the almost per- 
fect congruence achieved in the present study, 
as compared with the failure to do so in the 
previous one. This improvement is likely to 
be due to the general theory advanced re- 
cently and purporting to give a rational basis 
to this dimension of personality (Eysenck, 
1957), and conversely this success of the 
tests selected on the basis of the theory must 
give some support to the postulates of this 
theory. 


Dis¢ USSION 


The results of this analysis make it clear 
that hysterics and dysthymics, respectively, 
may indeed with advantage be used as cri- 
terion groups of the personality dimension of 
extraversion-introversion. It remains doubt- 
ful whether the hysteric group is as much 
more extraverted than the normal group, as 
is the dysthymic group more introverted than 
the normal group. It is likely that the proper 
counterpart of the dysthymic group is a com- 
bination of hysterics and psychopaths, with 
the psychopaths somewhat more extraverted 
than the hysterics; their omission from the 
group of supposedly extraverted neurotics 
may be responsible for the appearance of this 
doubt. No doubt remains about the degree of 
neuroticism of the hysteric group; in both 
analyses they had the highest scores on this 
dimension. 

With respect to the MPI, the results leave 
little doubt, as had indeed been pointed out in 
the manual (Eysenck, 1959), that the E and 
N scales do not retain their independence 
when neurotic samples are being tested, or 
even normal samples with high neuroticism 
scores. Even under these conditions, dysthy- 
mics still obtain scores which put them at a 
much more introverted part of the continuum 
than the hysterics, and the scales, therefore, 
retain some of their usefulness even when the 
level of neuroticism is high. However, com- 
parisons involving both normal and neurotic 
groups become hazardous, and wrong con- 
clusions may be drawn unless these essential 
cautions are borne in mind. Furthermore, in 
spite of their high degree of neuroticism as 
established by objective tests, hysterics have 
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lower scores on the N scale than do dysthy- 
mics; this point 
interpretation 

If these considerations only affected the 
MPI, it might be possible to brush the find- 
ings aside by refusing to use the test in ques- 
tion; this can hardly be said to resolve the 
problem, however, in view of the fact that in 
factorial studies considerable correlations have 
been found between the MPI on the one 
hand, and on the other, Cattell’s second-order 
factors of extraversion and neuroticism, Guil- 


requires caution in 


also 


ford’s various primary factor scales, the Tay- 
lor MA scale, and also some of the MMPI 
scales, notably the Hysteria, Psychopathy, and 
Psychasthenia scales (Eysenck, 1960a). What 
is true of the MPT, therefore, is co ipso likely 
to be true of these other scales too, and the 
Hildebrand (1958) study, which used a large 
number of different types of questionnaires, 
may be interpreted to support this position. 
Refusal to use the MPI, therefore, should en- 
tail logically the refusal to use any question- 
naire, at least until this problem had been 
thoroughly investigated. Until this has been 
done, it would appear more reasonable to 
use these scales as before but bear in mind in 
the interpretation of results the nonlinearity 
of regression lines as the region of high neu- 
roticism and high introversion is approached 

Several hypotheses suggest themselves for 
experimental examination 

The hypothesis of response sets being re- 
sponsible for the phenomenon cannot be ruled 
out, although some preliminary data speak 
against it (Eysenck, 1962). It is difficult to 
put such an hypothesis in a rigorous form, but 
this general field of investigation would al- 
most certainly repay study 

The hypothesis of genuine interaction ef- 
introversion and neuroticism 
There may be a 


fects between 
should not be disregarded 
point in the conditionability, which according 
to theory characterizes the introvert, where 
fear responses are acquired at a rate and at 
a strength which exceeds the strength of the 
normal extinction processes; this point may 
delimit 
could be 
(Something of this kind is actually 
lated by Wolpe, 1958, pp. 63-64, as an ex- 


a region of positive feedback which 
responsible for the interaction. 


postu- 


planation of the effectiveness of mild shock in 
learning neurotic responses. 

There may be a concentration on dysthymic 
symptoms in the construction of the N scale, 
and similar questionnaires, which leads to the 
omission of the main hysterical and psycho- 
pathic symptoms—possibly because these are 
difficult to elicit in a questionnaire (Eysenck, 
1947). Milder forms of hysterical and psycho- 
pathic disorder might be more similar to those 
of dysthymics, thus making this problem 
urgent only at high levels of neuroticism. The 
Hy and Pd scales of the MMPI have not suc- 
ceeded in overcoming this difficulty; in ad- 
ministering them to groups of hysterics, 
psychopaths, and dysthymics we have found 
no significant or even suggestive relationship 
with diagnosis, even when the E scale did 
show reasonable discrimination (Eysenck, 
1962). With normals these scales also tend 
to work rather better (Eysenck, 1960a). 

It has been shown that there is no unitary 
trait of sociability, but that of the items col- 
lected into that factor by Guilford (Factor S) 
approximately half correlate with extraver- 
sion, but not with neuroticism, while the 
others correlate with neuroticism (negatively ), 
but not with extraversion (Eysenck, 1956). 
Thus there are two sorts of social shyness: 
introverted (‘‘don’t like being with people, but 
don’t mind if I have to’) and _ neurotic 
(“would like to be with people, but am 
afraid”). In view of the large part questions 
on sociability play in the E scale, it is pos- 
sible that at high levels of introversion this 
distinction breaks down to some extent, thus 
causing the sudden break in linearity 

Perhaps the most likely reason for the cor- 
relation between introversion and neuroticism 
:mong high scoring subjects is one which can 
be deduced from the general theory of extra- 
version, according to which cortical inhibition 
is stronger in extraverts than in introverts. 
This principle applies to all sensory inputs, 
proprioceptive as well as exteroceptive; it 
seems likely therefore that the perception of 
the autonomic activity characteristic of emo- 
tion is equally subject to such inhibition. Now 
strong and lasting autonomic reactions are of 
course characteristic of neurotics (and quite 
generally of individuals with high scores on 
the N scale). We would expect therefore that 
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in comparing introverted and extraverted neu- 
rotics the autonomic reactions of the latter, 
while equally strong to begin with, would soon 
be subject to strong inhibitory forces and 
thus go down to a much lower level as com- 
pared with the reactions of introverts. Now 
the questionnaire items relating to neuroticism 
tend to refer in the main to long continued 
autonomic reactions or their consequences, 
and these in terms of our theory would be 
expected to be more marked in introverts than 
in extraverts. This hypothesis, like the others 
mentioned, is of course susceptible to experi- 
mental proof; it seems to involve no ad hoc 
assumptions which cannot be deduced from 
our general theory and it seems capable of 
resolving the problem raised by Sigal et al. 
(1958). 

From a more fundamental point of view, it 
might be argued that the terms “extraversion” 
and “introversion” have been used rather mis- 
leadingly in two different senses. According to 
Eysenck’s (1957) theory, certain innate 
physiological properties of the central nervous 
system (the excitation-inhibition balance) lie 
at the basis of observable extraverted and 
introverted behavior patterns. The term “ex- 
travert” may be applied (a) to a person in 
whom the excitation-inhibition balance is 
tilted in the direction of high inhibition and 
low excitation (the constitutional extravert), 
or (5) it may be used to refer to the person 
who is behaving in an extraverted manner 
(a behavioral extravert). As explained in 
detail elsewhere (Eysenck, 1960c) the theory 
posits a positive relationship between consti- 
tution and behavior, but this relationship is 
not likely to be perfect. Environmental differ- 
ences clearly will play an important role in 
determining the way in which constitutional 
factors express themselves. Thus it is possible, 
although unlikely, that a constitutional extra- 
vert may turn out to be a behavioral introvert, 
or a dysthymic neurotic (Foulds, 1959; 
Foulds & Caine, 1958). 

Certain factors may have contradictory 
effects on these two variables; thus old age 
probably alters the constitutionat balance in 
the direction of greater extraversion and the 
behavioral balance in the direction of greater 
introversion. It is not impossible that neurosis, 


whilst leaving the constitutional basis unaf- 
fected, shifts the behavioral basis in the 
direction of greater introversion. To take but 
one example, normal extraverts are more 
sociable than normal introverts. It is not in- 
conceivable that the presence of severe neu- 
rotic sysmptoms (whether of a hysterical or 
dysthymic type) may interfere with social 
intercourse, thus shifting the behavioral bal- 
ance towards greater introversion in both ex- 
traverts and introverts. Questionnaires such 
as the MPI measures of be- 
havioral extraversion; objective tests such as 
those used in this experiment are probably 
sensitive measures of constitutional extraver- 
sion. Factorial studies such as those of 
Claridge (1960), and the one reported here, 
show that constitutional and behavioral meas- 
ures are not unrelated, but it would be a mis 
take not to distinguish in principle between 
them. The interesting question arises therefore 
whether hysteria and dysthymia are more 
closely related to constitutional or behavioral 
extraversion; the present results suggest the 
former. If true, this would mean that from 
the point of view of testing some of the experi- 
mental predictions from Eysenck’s inhibition- 
satiation theory of personality, hysterics and 
dysthymics as criterion groups would be 
preferable to normal criterion groups selected 
on the basis of the MPI, although the latter 
test would come into its own in the testing of 
predictions relating the constitutional and 
behavioral aspects of personality to each 
other. 


are sensitive 


SUMMARY 


The results are reported of testing 16 nor 
mals, 16 hysterics, and 16 dysthymics by 
means of objective laboratory tests and ques- 
tionnaires, and analysing the scores by means 
of multiple discriminant analysis and factor 
analysis. Both methods give rise to two main 
principles of classification, or dimensions of 
personality, which can be identified as extra- 
version-introversion and neuroticism, respec- 
tively; high correlations are found between 
the respective methods of ordering the 48 
subjects along the two continua. Hysterics 
were found to be extraverted and neurotic, 
dysthymics were found to be introverted and 
neurotic; perfect discrimination was achieved 
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between hysterics and dysthymics, and rea- 
sonable discrimination between neurotics and 
normals. Analysis of the questionnaire scores 
verified previous results in showing a depar- 
ture from linearity of regression at high levels 
of introversion and neuroticism scores. The 
implications of these findings are discussed in 
relation to the use of hysterics and dysthymics 
as criterion groups for the study of personality 
dimensions. 
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Ever since the phenomenon of perceptual 
defense was suggested, researchers have at- 
tempted to explain it through principles which 
avoid the idea of a perceptual blocking mech- 
anism (Eriksen, 1958; Goldiamond, 1958; 
Wiener & Schiller, 1960). The main argument 
used by all of these writers is that the indi- 
cator of perception typically involves the 
subject’s articulation of anxiety linked words 
and neutral words. Since strong avoidance 
habits have previously become conditioned to 
the anxiety words, the probability of using an 
anxiety word as a response is lower than the 
probability of using a neutral word as a re- 
sponse (negative response bias for anxiety 
words), and this inequality in usage rates can 
produce differential chance congruencies in 
accuracy scores which could result in the per- 
ceptual defense effect. 

The senior author has shown in a previous 
study (Goldstein, 1959) that a negative re- 
sponse bias for anxiety words can be obtained 
under blank stimulus conditions, and that this 
response bias is of sufficient magnitude to 
produce significant differences in pseudo- 
accuracy scores. However, in the same study 
it was shown that when a discriminative 
stimulus was presented, there was still a differ- 
ence in accuracy between anxiety linked words 
and neutral words which could not be re- 
moved when these accuracy scores were cor- 
rected statistically for response bias. 

Since statistical correction is always less 
satisfactory than correction through experi- 
mental procedures, the present report con- 
cerns itself with two studies in which an at- 
tempt was made to isolate experimentally the 
variance in accuracy scores due to response 
bias from the variance due to the presence 
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of a stimulus. The work of Blackwell (1952, 
1953) has indicated that certain types of 
forced-choice methods provide recognition 
thresholds which are influenced less by the 
type of extraneous variance which we are try- 
ing to remove from the perceptual defense 
data than are any of the methods which em- 
ploy free report. In the light of Blackwell’s 
findings, it was decided that what was needed 
was a forced-choice indicator of perception 
which did not require verbalization of the 
two classes of words with different probabili- 
ties of usage. A technique which we believed 
would serve this purpose was one which re- 
sembled the spatial forced-choice method de- 
veloped by Blackwell (1953). 
The use of such an indicator 
recognition study requires the simultaneous 
presentation of more than one stimulus word 
and a task set for the subject to locate one of 
the words by determining its spatial position 
in the group of stimuli (upper left, lower 
right, etc.). Note that the use of a spatial 
forced-choice indicator of this sort markedly 
changes the psychological nature of the recog- 
nition situation. It is no longer necessary for 
the subject to determine the or 
absence of one of a class of stimuli (anxiety 
arousing or neutral words); instead, he 
told a stimulus will be presented and he must 
merely discriminate it from the others which 
will also be presented. Hopefully, this method 
should provide a measure of visual recognition 
uncontaminated by response bias. 


for a word 


presence 


is 


Stupy I 


Method 


Subjects. Subjects were 40 introductory psychology 
students at UCLA who were required to volunteer 
for 6 hours of experimentation as part of the course 
Twenty males and 20 females were randomly as- 
signed to 2 experimenters, 1 male, 1 female, each of 
whom ran 10 male and 10 female subjects 

First experimental session. In the first experimental 
session, the subject was administered a 117-item word 
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association test from which the anxiety words and 
neutral words were selected. The composition of the 
test and the method for selecting the eight words 
(four anxiety, four neutral) for each subject has 
been described in detail elsewhere (Goldstein, 1960). 
In brief, the eight words selected consisted of four 
pairs of words; one word of each pair was an 
anxiety word and the other a neutral word. The 
words in a pair were of the same frequency of usage, 
were the same length, and began with the same 
starting letter 

Second experimental session. In the second ex 
perimental session 24 hours later the 
given four 3” X 5” cards (subject cards), with an 
anxiety word and its paired neutral word typed in 
capital letters on each card. On two of the cards 
the anxiety word appeared above the neutral word 
and on the other two cards the neutral word ap- 
peared above the anxiety word. The cards were 
designated Cards 1, 2, 3, and 4. The serial order of 
the cards as well as which two of the four anxiety 
words would appear above the neutral word was 
determined randomly for each subject. Each anxiety 
word was always paired with the same neutral word 
throughout the experiment 

There were eight 
each of the four pairs of anxiety and neutral words 
Each stimulus card had the two words 
centered and typed in capital letters on the same 
For each pair one of the two 
stimulus cards had the anxiety word to the left 
of the neutral word and the other card had the 
anxiety word to the right of the neutral word 


subject was 


stimulus cards: two cards for 
paired 


line, separated by “4” 


The following instructions were read to the subject 
by the experimenter: 


This is a study dealing with perception. Here are 
Card 1, Card 2, Card 3, and Card 4 
subject cards were lined up on the 
table in front of the subject.] On each card two 
words are printed. These pairs of words will be 
presented in the machine [Gerbrands tachistoscope] 
one pair at a time. Before each trial I will tell 
you by saying the card number which pair of 
words will be presented and which one of the 
two words to look for. You are to look in the 
eyepiece and tell me whether the word I asked 
for appeared on the right or on the left. Don’t 
tell me the word; just say “Right” or “Left.” 
The words will be presented fairly rapidly so that 
at times it will be very difficult for you to see 
them and you will frequently have the feeling 
that you are just guessing. Don’t be disturbed by 
this; just guess on every trial. Once again, before 
air I will tell you which pair it is 
anc which word to look for, then I will say 
“Ready” to alert you. After the exposure tell me 
whether the word I asked you for appeared on the 
right or on the left. Before we start take a minute 
to familiarize yourself with the words on the cards 
Then we wili try some practice cards so that you 
will become used to the machine. 


four cards 


[The four 


I expose each 
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After the subject felt that he was familiar with the 
words on the cards, he was given four practice 
trials before the main series of trials was run. The 
four practice trials consisted of one presentation of 
each of the four pairs of words. On two of the 
trials the subject was asked whether the anxiety 
word was on the right or left and on two trials 
the subject had to determine the position of the 
neutral word. On half of each of these two sets of 
two trials the word the subject was asked for was 
on the left, and on half the word was on the right. 

Experimental design. The main body of trials con- 
sisted of 80 paired stimulus presentations, divided 
into five blocks of 16 exposures, with a rest period 
of 1 minute between blocks. Within each block of 
16 trials the order of presentation was randomly 
determined with the restriction that each of the 
four pairs be presented four times. In addition, for 
every pair of words, the word the subject was to 
locate, and the actual position of that word was 
completely counterbalanced within each block of 
trials. 

To summarize, the present experimental design 
involved a complex factorial design with two be- 
tween-subjects effects (sex of the subject and sex 
of the experimenter) and three within-subjects effects 
(type of word the subject was to locate, spatial posi- 
tion of the word, and trials, or blocks of 16 ex 
posures ) 

Exposure time used. The stimulus pairs were ex- 
posed in the tachistoscope at an exposure time which 
had been found in pilot studies to yield accuracy 
scores which were above chance (50% in the two 
choice situation) for most subjects. If during the 
first two blocks of trials the subject was hitting 
below chance, the exposure time was increased by 
25 milliseconds for the subsequent blocks of trials 
If the subject was hitting too far above chance, the 
exposure time was decreased by 25 milliseconds 
Thereafter no other adjustments of exposure time 
were made. 


Results 


The subjects’ responses were scored for the 
number of correct calls Left and Right for 
both anxiety and neutral words within each of 
the five blocks of 16 trials. This scoring pro- 
cedure resulted in a 2 X 2 X 5 cell table for 
each subject. Within each cell the scores 
could range from 0-4, with a chance accuracy 
score per cell of 2. An analysis of variance 
was performed on the accuracy data for all 
40 subjects. The source table consisted of five 
main effects and their respective interactions. 
The main effects were Sex of the subject, Sex 
of the experimenter, Type of word the subject 
was to locate (anxiety or neutral), Position of 
the word, and Trials. The grand mean for 
accuracy was found to be significantly 
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rABLE 1 


MEAN NuMBER OF Worps Correctly [DENTE 
Type oF Worp ASKED FOR AND ACTUAI 
LOCATION OF THAT Wor! 


ED BY 


s asked to locate 
Actual position of 
the word 


rd Neutral word 


Anxiety w 


Left 
Right 


26.00 23.70 
23.00 25.00 


greater than chance (F = 44.65, p< .001, 
df = 1/36). None of the main effects was 
significant. There was no significant difference 
in accuracy for anxiety words when compared 
to neutral words; that is, there was no 
perceptual defense effect. However, type of 
word did interact significantly with position 
(F=11.01, p< .001, df= 1/684). The 
means for Word X Position summed over the 
five blocks of trials are presented in Table 1. 
The anxiety words were recognized more ac- 
curately than the neutral words when they 
were on the left side of the stimulus card, 
while the reverse was true when the anxiety 
words were on the right side of the card. Note 
that it is not simply that one class of words 
was identified more accurately than the other 
class on only one side, but that the means are 
almost mirror images of each other for left 
and right sides. It should be further noted 
that there was no significant position effect, 
indicating that no absolute difference was de- 
rived from a stimulus word’s presence on the 
right or on the left, unless the data are broken 
down by type of word. 

Two other sources of variance were sig- 


nificant. They were Word x Position < Sex of 
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the subject (F = 13.14, p< .001, df = 1/684) 
and Word xX Position X Sex of the experimenter 
(F = 9.05, p< .005, df = 1/684). Table 2 
presents the mean accuracy scores for these 
two triple interactions. The means for the 
interaction of Sex of the experimenter with 
Word Position indicate that the trend 
noted above for Word X Position was more 
pronounced when the male experimenter ran 
the experiment than when the female experi- 
menter ran the experiment. In the case of the 
interaction of Word Position X Sex of the 
subject the means indicate that the female 
subjects showed the Word xX Position effect, 
while the males did not. Examination of the 
data from the nonsignificant four-way inter- 
action, Word X Position <X Sex of the experi- 
menter Sex of the subject, indicated that 
three groups showed the Word X Position ef- 
fect (male experimenter, male subject; male 
female subject; female experi- 
but 


experimenter, 
menter, female subject), 
(female experimenter, male subject) showed 
an opposite effect; namely, that anxiety words 
were located more accurately than neutral 
words when they were on the right, and less 
accurately when they were on the left. 
Further analysis of effects of word by po- 
sition. Although the analysis of total accuracy 
scores revealed no evidence for the perceptual 
defense hypothesis, the presence of interac- 
tions between type of word asked for and its 
position in the visual field may have implica- 
tions for this hypothesis. The critical issue is 
whether these interactions reflect perceptual 
behavior or whether they reflect some sort of 
bias in the use of the response words Left and 


Right. 


one group 


rABLE 2 


INDIVIDUAL MEANS COMPRISING TRIPLE 


INTERACTIONS OF SEX OF THE 


EXPERIMENTER AND SEX OF 


THE SUBJECT WITH WorD By PosITION 


Word X Position 


Subject i 

Actual 
position ot 
stimulus 


Sex of the 
experimenter 


Anxiety word utral word 


22.90 
26.70 
24.50 
24.60 


M Left 26.60 
M Right 

F Left 

F Right 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Left 
Right 
Left 
Right 


Note.—-Mean square error for testing both interactions was .84 with 684 d/ 



















TABLE 3 


MEAN NuMBER OF Lert CALLts BROKEN Down 
ACCORDING TO ACTUAL POSITION 
oF STIMULUS 


Subject is asked locate 
Actu sition 
he wane Anxiety Neutral Differer 
word word A-N 
Left 26.00 23.70 2.30 
Right 16.40 14.30 2.10 
Left calls 42.40 38.00 


irre spective of 
pe sition of 
stimulus 


To test the response bias hypothesis, we re- 
turned to the original protocols and counted 
the number of times the subject said “Left” 
when asked for the different classes of stimu- 
lus words. An analysis of variance was then 
done on these usage rate scores which revealed 
that every source of variance which was sig- 
nificant for accuracy was also significant for 
response bias (Word: F = 10.81, p< .005; 
Word Sex of the experimenter: F = 8.89, 
p< .005; Word of the 
F = 12.92, p < .001; df = 1/324) 
sources of variance significant 
it Fs 


ject was asked to locate an anxiety word he 


Sex subject : 
No other 
were These 
significa ndicate that whenever the sub- 
was more likely to use Left than Right as his 
response, while the reverse was true when the 
subject was asked to locate a neutral word. In 
attempt to response 
tendencies were truly independent of the lo- 
cation of the stimulus, the data for number 
of Left calls were broken down by actual loca- 
cation of the stimulus. Table 3 below presents 
the mean number of Left calls for the inter- 
action of Word X Position. It can be seen in 
Table 3 that there were fewer Left calls for 
neutral words than for anxiety words, inde- 
pendent of the actual location of the stimulus. 
These data strongly support the hypothesis 
that the inequality in usage of Left and Right 
as recognition guesses is related to the type 
of word the subject is asked to detect and 
not to the word’s position. However, to test 


an determine if these 


this hypothesis of a response bias independent 
of the perceptual stimulus more rigorously, a 
second study was run. 
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Stupy II 
Method 

The second study was identical to the first except 
that no real words were flashed in the tachistoscope; 
instead, nonsense forms which looked like words were 
flashed. The subject was given the same instructions 
as in the first study, and no subject reported aware- 
ness uf the true nature of the stimuli. The subjects 
were 10 male and 10 female students who were 
enrolled in a summer course in Psychological Aspects 
of Aging. The female experimenter was the same as 
in the first study, but a different male experimenter 
was used. Each experimenter ran 5 male and 5 female 
subjects. 
Results 

The subjects’ responses were scored for the 
number of Left calls made, and an analysis of 
variance was done on these data. The analysis 
failed to reveal any significant effects. How- 
ever, inspection of the individual data sug- 
gested that rejection of the response bias 
hypothesis might be premature. Paralleling 
our first study, the majority of subjects 
showed an anxiety-Left, neutral-Right bias, 
while a minority of subjects showed an anx- 
iety-Right, neutral-Left bias. The data for the 
20 subjects in Study IT are presented below 
in ‘Table 4 broken down by type of bias 
(anxiety-Right or anxiety-Left). The data 
under the heading Left calls indicate the total 
number of times the subjects used Left as a 
response when asked to locate anxiety words 
and neutral words. The data under the 
pseudoaccuracy heading show the total num- 
ber of correct stimulus detections the subjects 
made when the responses were scored accord- 
ing to the order of real stimulus presentations 
used in Study I. 

The pseudoaccuracy column in Table 4 in- 
dicates that the inequality in Left calls for 


TABLE 4 


RESPONSE BIAS AND PsSEUDOACCURACY SCORES 
FOR BLANK StimuLus Stupy BROKEN 
Down By Tyre or BIAs 


Pseudoaccuracy 
Left calls amas 
Response bias) 

Left Right 

Right bias subjects \ 72 \ 37 83 
N=6 N 162 N 18 35 

Left bias subjects A 31 \ 72/ 112 
V=14 N 243 N 15; 157 
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the two classes of words is sufficient to pro- 
duce the same type of mirror image tables for 
the interaction of Word X Position that was 
noted in the first study. Evidently, the un- 
usually strong level of the response bias in the 
anxiety-Right group was sufficient to cancel 
out the response bias of the anxiety-Left 
group so that our analysis of variance in 
Study IT did not yield a significant interaction 
of Word X Position. 

Although we cannot claim to have exactly 
replicated the response bias data obtained in 
Study I, we can conclude that it is possible to 
obtain this type of interaction between word 
and position in accuracy scores without flash- 
ing real words. This evidence, taken in con- 
junction with the evidence from the first study 
which indicated the independence of bias from 
actual position of the stimulus, strongly sug- 
gests that the interactions of word and po- 
sition in the accuracy scores of the first study 
reflect the operation of a subtle form of re- 
sponse bias and does not support a perceptual 
blocking mechanism hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the forced-choice studies 
strongly support a response probability theory 
of perceptual defense. In previous studies 
where the stimuli were selected in an identical 
fashion, subjects were drawn from a highly 
similar population, and an indicator of per- 
ception which was sensitive to response bias 
was used (Goldstein, 1959, 1960), we have 
repeatedly found a perceptual defense effect. 
In the present study, an indicator of percep- 
tion which does not permit response bias to 
affect accuracy scores was used and we found 
no perceptual defense effect. Although the 
forced-choice spatial location method is not 
free of its own peculiar type of response bias, 
the counterbalancing of position of stimulus 
and type of stimulus word asked for by the 
experimenter prevents the response bias of 
word by position from affecting the total ac- 
curacy score. 

The conclusions drawn from the forced- 
choice studies regarding the locus of the 
perceptual defense effect do, however, con- 
flict with earlier conclusions drawn by the 
senior author on the basis of another study 
(Goldstein, 1959). In that study, a significant 
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residual variance was found when accuracy 
scores were statistically prorated for response 
bias. The possibility of some sort of per- 
ceptual blocking mechanism could not have 
been ruled out on the basis of these statisti- 
cally corrected data. How can we reconcile the 
apparently contradictory conclusions drawn 
from these two studies? 

First, we can attempt a reconciliation by 
focusing upon the logic of the conclusion 
drawn from the statistically corrected data. 
It is conceivable that when this sort of cor- 
rection for differential usage of the two classes 
of words (anxiety and neutral) is made, there 
is in fact, a true residual effect remaining in 
the data. However, this residual difference in 
accuracy between anxiety words and neutral 
words does not necessarily support, as we 
originally believed, the hypothesis of a per- 
ceptual blocking mechanism. There may be 
other types of response biases influencing the 
accuracy scores which can act independently 
of differential usage for the two classes of 
stimulus words: Data in perceptual defense 
studies are typically reported in terms of 
mean detection rates or mean thresholds for 
two contrasting classes of stimuli. Writers fre- 
quently overlook the fact that a class of 
stimuli is most often made up of a number of 
different stimuli. Thus, not only is it possible 
for the subject to show a response bias be- 
tween classes of stimulus words, but it is also 
possible for him to show a within-word set 
bias resulting from the manner in which he 
distributes his guesses within a set. Since 
most perceptual defense experiments present 
each class of stimulus words with equal proba- 
bility, a departure from this usage rate will 
affect accuracy scores for each set of words. 
Furthermore, words within a set are presented 
with equal frequency (.25, .25, .25, .25 for a 
four-word set) so that any departure in re- 
sponse rates from these probabilities will also 
be capable of affecting accuracy scores. If the 
subject distributes his responses for neutral 
words comparatively evenly within a set (.25, 
.25, .25, .25, for each word) while he dis- 
tributes his responses within the anxiety set 
less symmetrically (.50, .30, .15, .05), then 
the probability of chance congruencies be- 
tween the response and the stimulus presented 
is greater for the neutral words than for the 
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anxiety words. Such a within-set response 
bias could be partially independent of a be- 
tween-set bias. The subject could use anxiety 
words 40% of the time and neutral words 
60% of the time as recognition guesses; how- 
ever, within each class of words a .25 call 
rate could exist for each word. This hypothesis 
is currently being experimentally tested in 
the UCLA laboratory with a design which 
permits the usage rates within a word set to 
vary while preventing any between-set bias. 
Second, we can attempt to reconcile the 
conclusions drawn from the two sets of 
studies by focusing upon the logic of the 
forced-choice spatial location method. Al- 
though rigorous theory has never been con- 
spicuous in discussions of the perceptual de- 
fense effect, most theoretical writings empha- 
size that the motivation for perceptual defense 
is anxiety reduction which can be achieved by 
the organism by avoiding the clear awareness 
of threatening stimuli. When the subject is 
free to describe his perception by verbalizing 
the word which he thought was presented in 
a brief tachistoscopic flash, then such a 
process can obviously operate. However, in 
the present study, the subject was told on 
each trial what stimuli were being flashed and 
no longer was there any ambiguity with re- 
spect to the presence of a particular stimulus 
in the immediate perceptual situation. Pos- 
sibly, we have undermined the motivation for 
perceptual defense by insisting that the sub- 
ject first Aear the word from the experimenter 
before he sees it himself. The nature of the 
response bias (Word X Position) found in 
the forced-choice studies indicates that verbal- 
ization of anxiety linked words by the experi- 
menter is followed by a response pattern 
different from the one which follows verbal- 
ization of neutral words by the experimenter. 
It is difficult to ascertain how seriously the 
above issue invalidates the forced-choice 
spatial location method in a test of the re- 
sponse probability theory of perceptual de- 
fense. If an investigator wishes to obtain some 
measure of perception uncontaminated by re- 
sponse bias, he can either statistically correct 
the data for response bias, or he can try to 
devise some experimental technique which 
prohibits response bias from operating. In the 
case of perceptual defense, we believe experi- 


mental control to be superior to statistical 
control. However, no one method of con- 
trolling for response bias permits a crucial 
experiment since any one method may violate 
one of the conditions necessary for the oc- 
currence of the perceptual defense effect. Only 
after a number of experiments which use 
different methods for controlling response bias 
have been completed, will there emerge a pat- 
tern of results that will indicate the necessity 
of postulating a perceptual blocking mecha- 
nism which inhibits the input of threatening 
stimuli. 
SUMMARY 


The present research was conducted for the 
purpose of determining if the perceptual de- 
fense effect is exclusively caused by the factor 
of response bias. In the first study, 20 male 
and 20 female subjects were given the per- 
ceptual task of identifying anxiety words and 
neutral words by specifying the word’s loca- 
tion in space (left or right side of fixation 
point). The words were selected from each 
subject's word association protocol. The sub- 
jects were run by either a male or female 
experimenter. The results of the study were 
as follows: 


1. By using a forced-choice spatial indi- 
cator of perception, which does not permit 
response bias to affect total accuracy scores, 
no perceptual defense effect was found. 

2. A significant effect of Word x Position 
was noted, which appears, upon closer analy- 
sis, to be due to a subtle form of response 
bias. When asked to locate anxiety words sub- 
jects responded “Left” significantly more 
than “Right.” The reverse was true when the 
experimenter asked the subject to locate 
neutral words. 

To determine whether the obtained response 
bias was independent of the presence of the 
stimuli, a second study was run. In the sec- 
ond study 10 male and 10 female subjects 
were used. The experimental situation was 
identical to that of the first study, except that 
no real stimulus words were flashed. However, 
the subject was instructed to expect real 
stimuli. The results of the second study were 
not identical to those of the first study with 
respect to patterns of response bias. However, 
inspection of the data from individual sub- 
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jects did reveal marked response biases of the 
type which could have produced the interac- 
tion between type of word and position found 
in the first study. 

Two possibilities for the discrepancy be- 
tween these results and an earlier study are 
suggested; first, that in the earlier study 
there may have been a within-word set re- 
sponse bias which may have affected accuracy 
scores even when the between-word set bias 
was removed. Second, it is suggested that the 
use of a forced-choice spatial indicator of per- 
ception may undermine the motivational basis 
for perceptual defense. 
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Early research on the level of aspiration 
provided a useful theory for explaining a per- 
son’s selection of one goal from among a set 
of potential goals, his subsequent changes in 
this choice, and his evaluation of efforts to 
attain this goal (Lewin, Dembo, Festinger, & 
Sears, 1944). It was evident in those studies 
that selection of a particular level of aspira- 
tion and later changes in aspiration levels 
during a series of trials could usefully be 
conceived as coping behaviors, apparently in- 
tended to prevent a low evaluation of oneself. 
Later research demonstrated that a person’s 
awareness of the scores obtained by others on 
the same task influenced his level of 
piration to the degree that he perceived the 
others to be like himself or to the degree that 
he desired to be like them (Chapman & Volk- 
mann, 1939; Festinger, 1942). More recent 
investigations have shown that a person can 
be directly influenced by others to place his 
level of aspiration at a particular point and to 
evaluate his performance in terms of the 
level proposed for him (Stotland, Thorley, 
Thomas, Cohen, & Zander, 1957; Zander, 
Natsoulas, & Thomas, 1960). 


as- 


A quite separate set of studies has ap- 
peared, meanwhile, concerned with the power 


of one social agent over another, different 
bases of social power (Cartwright, 1959; 
French & Raven, 1959), and the efforts people 
make to evade or weaken pressures being 
exerted upon them by others (Zander, Cohen, 
& Stotland, 1957). Pertinent for the present 
purposes are the findings that a private be- 
lief is more likely to be influenced in certain 
types of social relationships (e.g., legitimate, 
expert, referent) than in the absence of these, 
or in a coercive relationship. 

‘The research reported herein was performed 
pursuant to a contract with the United States Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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The convergence among the concepts and 
assumptions in these separate areas makes it 
possible to test hypotheses concerning the 
effects of social relationships upon coping be- 
havior and the setting of a level of aspira- 
tion—hypotheses that are difficult to pose 
without a blending of level aspiration theory 
and theories of social power. Our interest was 
stimulated by findings from previous investi- 
gations (Stotland et al., 1957; Zander et al., 
1960) which suggest that a person must 
“internalize” the aspirations others set for 
him if he is to work to attain the others’ 
aspirations and to evaluate his efforts in terms 
of them. The purpose of the present research 
is to examine whether self-evaluations of per- 
formances and accompanying coping behav- 
iors do in fact differ when persons are in a 
situation in which it is likely that they will 
accept the aspirations others set for them 
and when they are in a situation in which it is 
likeiy that they will reject such external 
inductions. 

Several major assumptions are basic to the 
present approach. These are now stated with 
a general description of derivations one may 
make from them. Although these assumptions 
may apply either to persons who attain a level 
of performance proposed for them by others 
or to persons who fail to do so, this discussion 
is limited to individuals who fail to attain the 
level proposed by others. For convenience in 
notation, the letter P is used to refer to the 
person whose behavior we are predicting and 
the letter O to one or more persons in P’s life 
space. 

Assumption 1. P’s evaluation of a given 
performance is a function of the size (and 
direction) of any discrepancy between his 
internal level of aspiration and his level of 
performance, his score. 

We make a distinction between the overt 
level of aspiration and the internal level of 
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aspiration. ihe overt level is the value pub- 
licly expressed by P when requested to report 
the score he expects to attain on the next trial. 
The internal level of aspiration is a hypothe- 
sized value P privately uses as a standard 
when judging his performance as a success or 
a failure. The overt and internal levels may be 
exactly the same or may differ. The location 
of the internal Jevel of aspiration, since it is a 
private matter, can be best inferred by an 
observer from the evaluation P assigns to a 
given performance, the higher his evaluation 
of the score the lower his internal level of 
aspiration. The first assumption then empha- 
sizes that it is the internal level of aspiration 
which P employs in judging whether his per- 
formance is a success or a failure. 

Assumption 2. P’s private cognitions are 
more effectively determined by social pres- 
sures originating in O when these pressures 
are based on referent power than when they 
are based on coercive power, assuming that 
the social pressures based on referent and 
coercive power are approximately equal in 
strength. 

Coercive power of O over P is the ability 
of O to influence P because of O’s capacity 
to punish P. Referent power of O over P is 
the ability of O to influence P because of P’s 
desires to be similar to O. The theoretical rea- 
sons for Assumption 2 are presented by French 
and Raven (1959) and will not be described 
here. 

In the present experiment three quali- 
tatively contrasting conditions are presented 
to Ps: a coercive condition where P is pressed 
by O to achieve at least a given level of per- 
formance, with the threat of punishment if he 
does not do so; a referent condition where P 
has put before him the scores that attractive 
others have obtained on the task he is to per- 
form; and, a control condition where P has 
no external standards of performance put be- 
fore him. 

The task P is to perform is one in which his 
actual level of achievement, or the level of 
performance set for him by O, can be ex- 
pressed in a score; the higher the score the 
more difficult it is to achieve. On such a task 
each alternative score is a potential internal 
level of aspiration for P. Assuming that an 


internal level of aspiration is a private cog- 
nition, it follows from the second assumption 
that P will place his internal level of aspira- 
tion closer to the level he perceives originating 
in O when he has a referent relationship with 
O than when he has a coercive relationship 
with O. 

Referent and coercive social pressures of 
course can also have effects upon public be- 
havior and thus upon the location of overt 
levels of aspiration. With respect to overt 
levels of aspiration, however, we assume that 
the two types of power are more nearly equal 
in their consequences than they are with re- 
spect to internal levels of aspiration and thus 
that overt levels of aspiration would be more 
alike between referent and coercive conditions 
than would internal levels of aspiration. 

Assumption 3. When P’s score is discrep- 
ant from his internal level of aspiration, forces 
are generated in P to decrease this discrep- 
ancy. The larger the discrepancy the stronger 
these forces. 

In a case where P performs below his in- 
ternal level of aspiration on a given trial, the 
forces to decrease the discrepancy are as- 
sumed to evoke in anticipation of the next 
trial, either a lowered level of aspiration, an 
improved score, or both. A P in the control 
condition, for example, may be expected over 
a series of trials to reduce any gap between 
his scores and his levels of aspiration in either 
or both of these ways: first, perhaps, working 
until he reaches the ceiling of his ability and 
then lowering his level of aspiration when it is 
apparent to him that he cannot further raise 
his score. But a person placed under coercive 
or referent power, when exposed to levels of 
performance originating in O which are be- 
yond the ceiling of his ability, has quite 
different problems in his efforts to reduce a 
discrepancy between his score and his internal 
level of aspiration. 

In such a situation, a P in a referent rela- 
tionship with O will experience strong forces 
from O to maintain his internal level of aspira- 
tion at a level beyond the upper limits of his 
performance. At the same time, as stated in 
Assumption 3, forces will be on P to reduce 
the discrepancy between his level of aspiration 
and his score. P may seek to decrease this 
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discrepancy by improving his future scores, 
which incidentally will also serve to make 
him more similar to O, but not by lowering 
his internal level of aspiration. 

A P in a coercive relationship with an O 
who is attempting to get P to place his level 
of aspiration above the ceiling of his ability 
will not experience strong forces on his in- 
ternal level of aspiration. In a series of trials, 
therefore, a P in a coercive relationship with 
O will lower his internal levels of aspiration 
when this is necessary to decrease a discrep- 
ancy between his level of aspiration and his 
scores, and will have no strong tendency to 
improve his scores. 

Where the levels of performance originating 
in O are higher than P can attain despite his 
full efforts to do so, it follows that the aver- 
age discrepancy between his internal levels of 
aspiration and his scores is likely to be 
greater in a referent relationship than in a 
coercive one. Given this situation, a P in a 
referent relationship will evaluate his per- 
formance lower than a P in a coercive one. 

In effect, we propose-that a P in a referent 
relationship will set his internal levels of 
aspiration in accord with those originating 
in O and will work hard to attain those levels, 
whereas a P in a coercive relationship will 
resist influence attempts to raise his internal 
levels of aspiration above his scores and will 
not strive to improve his performance. A 
referent relationship thus generates acceptance 
and a coercive relationship generates resist- 
ance to social pressures originating in O. We 
expect to find evidence of these contrasting 
tendencies toward O accompanying the above 
mentioned decisions by P. In a referent situa- 
tion, for example, P should be attracted to- 
ward O, desire to have continued relationships 
with him, and state that O’s influence attempts 
are acceptable to him. In a coercive relation- 
ship, in contrast, P should be little attracted 
to O, desire to avoid further association with 
him, and discredit the effectiveness of O’s in- 
fluence attempts upon him 

The performance of a task requires the 
use of one or more abilities. We assume that 
there is a ceiling to P’s abilities in his task 
beyond which he cannot perform even though 
he might aspire and try to do so. When P 
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cannot lower his aspiration or improve his 
performance enough to decrease the discrep- 
ancy between the two, the forces on P to re- 
duce the discrepancy may generate tendencies 
to discredit the validity of his score and tend- 
encies to discredit the centrality of the 
ability involved in the score, thereby reducing 
the importance of the discrepancy or decreas- 
ing in fantasy the amount of the discrepancy. 
From the prediction that the discrepancy will 
be greater in a referent than in a coercive 
situation, it follows that discrediting the 
validity of the score and the centrality of the 
ability is more likely to appear when P is in 
a referent relationship than when he is in a 
coercive one. 

Lastly, the various forces and pressures on 
P may generate emotional tension. Emotional 
tension is the result in P of forces acting upon 
him in opposing directions. Indicators of emo- 
tional tension are reports of worry, feelings of 
muscular tension, and the like. We have seen 
in the above paragraphs that the nature of 
the opposing forces differ for persons in a 
coercive situation and for those in a referent 
one, but it cannot be said with confidence 
which situation will create the greater emo- 
tional tension. We may expect, at least, that 
control subjects are less likely to develop 
emotional tensions than participants in either 
of the two experimental treatments. 

The contrasts anticipated in the behavior 
of a P in a referent siutation and a P in a 
coercive situation should be further evident 
by comparing results from these experimental 
treatments with the results from the control 
condition. Given that control subjects are sub- 
ject to almost no social pressures, we expect 
that the results from the control condition 
ordinarily will iall between the two extremes 
represented by the accepting referent subjects 
and the resisting coerced subjects, insofar as 
reactions to O are concerned. In other re- 
spects the behavior of control subjects should 
replicate the usual findings from “classical” 
studies on the individual’s level of aspiration 
(Lewin et al., 1944). 


METHOD 


Participants in this experiment were brought 
into the laboratory one at a time. They were told 
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that they were a member of a team, would meet 
their mates later, and that their team would com- 
pete with teams from other schools. The “test” 
administered during the experiment was said to be 
preparatory to this competition 


Subjects 


The subjects were 60 high school senior boys in a 
suburban high school. Each boy met with the 
experimenter in a small examination room of the 
school health services 


Task 


The experimenter introduced himself as an em 
ployee of the University Testing Center (a fictitious 
organization) and explained that he was working 
on a nationwide program to test how much “small 
muscle control” high school students have. This 
ability was described as a skill in accurate muscular 
movements as well as a competence to judge how 
much control one has over these movements. The 
judgment aspect of the ability was included in order 
that the experimenters requests for overt levels of 
aspiration before each trial would appear reasonable 

The nature of the experimental task was briefly 
explained to the subjects and they were asked to 
make 15 practice shots (5 shots equal one trial). The 
task was the Rotter (1942) Level of Aspiration 
Board. The board, built to the exact specifications 
provided by Rotter, is 4 feet long, 2 inches deep, 
and 4 inches wide. A groove 1.25 inches wide and 
5 inch deep extends the length of the wider sur 
face. A .75 inch steel ball is propelled down this 
groove with a short cue stick. The object is to make 
the ball stop as close as possible to a Number 10 
placed beside the groove. Numbers from 1 to 9 
are placed .75 inch apart, decreasing in amount 
in both directions from the Number 10. The number 
reached by the ball is the score obtained by the 
subject for that shot regardless of whether it is 
beyond or below the 10. The higher the score, the 
better the subject has performed. Small indentations 
in the groove, next to each number, slow the rolling 
of the ball and steady it beside one or another 
number. During the administration of the test the 
board was raised 1.5 inches at the end distant from 
the subject. 

This task was chosen because it is interesting, 
quickly learned, and requires little native ability 
Rotter (1942) states that there is little improvement 
due to learning. Our experience has shown that more 
careful effort can produce a better score. Rotter has 
provided norms of typical which made it 
possible for us to set standards for the subjects which 
were beyond the ability of most persons and which 
gradually rose over a series of trials so that the 
standards from O consistently remained above their 
ability as the subjects improved with practice. 

When the practice trials were finished the experi- 
menter described in some detail why this test is a 
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valid measuring device and went on to explain the 
importance of smal! muscle control. He described 
changes in our modern world which make this ability 
increasingly important 
As we come to depend more and more upon 
delicate and complicated machinery, more jobs 
open up which require small muscle control. A 
jet pilot, for example, needs the ability to a high 
He must be able to adjust controls quite 
exactly, making his muscles do what he wants 
them to do. He must be able to judge how much 
error he is likely to make, even when he tries his 
And closer to home: as 
plants and factories more automated, 
using more complicated and delicate machinery 
such as electronic computers to control production, 
important and responsible jobs 
on both a and employee level will 
appear and have to be filled We are testing 
high school students now can estimate 
how many men there will be in a few 
have enough ability to fit into such jobs 
It was explained that the test today would help the 
subject obtain information about himself relevant 
to the possibility of choosing certain careers 


degree 


hardest to be exact 


become 


more 
management 


more and 


so that we 
years who 


In order further to increase interest it was stated 
that the teams take additional 
tests on another day they 
competing against other schools in this state 


would be asked to 
during which would be 

The teams will gather in the state capital for a 
large tournament. Each have several 
15-man teams. The best a prize 
and will be declared the 


school will 
team will receive 
winner 
Publicity about this program was being withheld, it 
was said, until the state tournament was about to 
be held 

Different instructions 
upon whether the subject 
coercive, referent, or control condition 


followed depending 
assigned to the 


now 
was 


Coercive Condition 

The coercive condition demanded that subjects be 
led to believe that potential teammates had_ the 
ability to punish them. The punishment in this 
instance was being expelled from the team and not 
being allowed to participate in the state tournament 

Subjects were told that at this school 3 or 4 extra 
boys had been chosen for each team. This meant 
that in order to bring the teams down to 15 mem- 
bers, the ceiling required by the rules, 3 or 4 boys 
must be eliminated from each team. It was said that 
the job of elimination was being given to a com- 
mittee of 5 potential teammates whose names had 
been chosen from a hat. The names of the boys on 
this committee, subjects were told, would not be 
made public. The committee had met, had had the 
test explained to them, had mot taken the test them- 
selves, but had decided just what score a 
person ought to be able to each trial 
Subjects were told that they would be given the 
that the committee expected of them trial 


about 
achieve on 


scores 
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to 


score 


by-trial and that their own scores would be sent 
the committee for judging. No exact criterion 
was stated which weuld determine whether a subject 
would remain on the team or be expelled. Thus no 
subject could be certain whether his level 
of achievement was making him subject to punish- 
ment 


wholly 


Referent Condition 


To a referent relationship it was neces 
sary to create in the subjects a desire to be like O 
this condition participants told that a 
committee of boys had been appointed to be co 
captains of the teams from this school. These 
chosen, it was said, athletic coaches and 
of English who, respectively, could judge 
on motor control and judgment ability 
on the of their 
co-capiains were 

be students in 
school, it was added, but the members’ names 
kept a for the present. The re 
in the last row of Table 4 indicate that 
to the members of 


generate 


In were 
bov s 
were by 
teachers 

the boys 
T he boy 5 
ability 
known 
this 


were 


selected basis 
The « hosen 


and 


were also 
in leader ship 
be liked by 


to respected 


being secret 
sults shown 
the subjects 
the committee 

“This 


desired to be similar 


this 
experime nter 
us to send 


has taken 
the 
asked 


may 


committee has met and 
test. I'll show you their scores, 

said, adding “the committee has 

them your scores in order that they have some 
idea how well this school’s team is likely to do.” 
The subjects were told that they members of 
the team and would remain on it matter what 


their scores were on this day. 


were 
no 


Control Condition 


In this situation social 
erated for the subjects. They 
members of the team 
requirements placed them by others 
well others had done the test. It 
ommittee of five boys had been chosen 
by random selection and as co-captains 
the teams. The experimenter added that he was 
going to send the subject’s scores to the committee in 
order that the committee might have some idea how 
well the teams from this school were likely to per- 
Subjects were led to believe that they were 
of the teams 


no pressures were 
told that 


mention 


gen 
they 


was 


were 
but 
on 

on 


were no 
mad ol 
or of how 


said that a 


was 
were to act 


ol! 


form 


permanent members 


Public-Private Treatments 


It was assumed in the original planning of this 
experiment that results would differ when 
paring the reactions of subjects in a situation where 
O would know P’s where O would not 
know P’s scores (Raven, Stotland & Zander, 
1958). 

In order to generate a public condition, the sub- 
jects were informed that the scores for one half of 
their trials would be reported to O. To create a 


com 


scores and 
1959: 
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private condition subjects were told that the other 
half of their scores would not be reported and that 
these trials were for the subject’s practice and in 
formation. Appropriate differences in method 
recording the subject's scores and in reporting to the 
subjects the standards originating in O de- 
veloped for the two treatments. Within each influence 
type, half of the subjects had the private condition 
first and the other half had the public condition 
first, thus balancing the effects of sequence in ex 
periencing the two conditions 


ol 


were 


The public and private treatments were not dif- 
ferent in their effects in any important respects. It 
is probable that the manipulation was not successful 
in creating contrasting public and private conditions, 
either incorrectly depended upon the 
ability of subjects to change their “set” from public 
to private while most of their cues were the same 
in both conditions, or because the presence of the 
experimenter was sufficient audience to make both 
situations public ones 


because it 


Administration of Experiment 


The procedure following the above instructions 
was similar for the two experimental groups. The 
series of scores originating in O (the same 
for each subject) was posted on a large sheet, one 
for each trial. Before each trial, the subject 
was asked to estimate what his score would for 
the next trial. This level of aspiration was 
posted, as well as the actual score obtained by the 
subject for that trial, in such a manner that dis- 
crepancies among the three entries were obvious to 
the subject. The levels of performance originating in 
O were in all cases above the subject’s probable best 
score. Control subjects followed the same procedure, 
except tuat O were mentioned 


entre 


Score 
be 
overt 


no scores from 


Measures 


After the first trials and after the second 
seven, subjects were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
The questionnaire was introduced as an attempt to 
obtain P’s reactions to the experience so that the 
Testing Center could improve their tests and 
that the center could better understand the nature 
of small muscle control. The instrument contained 
Likert-type queries (seven-point scales) 
about self-evaluation, motivation, validity of the 
tests, demands of the O, desire to remain on the 
team, affective reactions to the situation, and 
emotional tension 


seven 


so 


rating scale 


Following the second questionnaire the experiment 
was declared to be completed. The purposes, decep- 
tions, and the reasons for these were explained and 
all questions from the subject were answered 


Analysis 


The results from this experiment were suitable 
for study by analysis of variance, using the Type 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND EVALUATIONS OF SELF 


Query 


Subjects scores on practice trials 
Standards originating in O 

(via the experimenter) 
Subjects overt levels of aspiration 
Subjects performance scores 
Difference: 

Overt levels-performance 
Subjects satisfaction with performance* 


Referent 


Vf 
( 


4.00*** 1 0*** 
> 77+" 


mS 2.44 


3.9 4.00*** 
2.5 ns 


a 
2.64** 


* Query: How satisfied or dissatisfied do you feel with your performance on the test game-board? (Very 


satisfied) 
*p < .05. 
> < 01. 
> < 001. 


III method proposed by Lindquist (1953). These 
analyses made it evident that statistically significant 
effects in the interaction of the experimental con- 
ditions with public and private treatments, and 
with the order of administration of the latter, were 
so few and irrelevant to the theory that they may 
be ignored. Results from public and private con- 
ditions, regardless of their sequence are, therefore, 
pooled in the next section 

The ¢ tests comparing the differences between the 
means in the referent, coercive, and control con- 
ditions were computed by using the error term in 
the within-subjects sum of squares as the error term 
when calculating the significance of the differences 
between means, as suggested by Lindquist (1953, p 
243). Differences between means for the separate 
experimental conditions were tested for significance 
only when the F tests for main effects were sig- 
nificant. Values of p in the tables refer to one-tailed 
t tests. 


RESULTS 


Ability on Practice Trials 


On the three practice trials, before instruc- 
tions to create different experimental con- 
ditions were given subjects by the experi- 
menter, the average scores of the 20 subjects 
assigned to each of the experimental treat- 
ments were almost exactly the same. We can 
be confident then that one experimental group 
was not superior to the other in the abilities 
required for the task. These results are shown 
in Row 1 of Table 1. 


Overt Levels of Aspiration 


Row 2 of Table 1 shows the mean of the 
scores put before the subjects and said to be 
originating in O. When these scores are com- 


pared with the mean overt levels of aspiration 
(Row 3) it is plain that the overt levels are 
considerably lower than the scores originating 
in O in both the coercive and referent con- 
ditions. The overt levels of aspiration are very 
similar in the coercive and referent conditions 
and both are considerably higher than the 
overt aspirations in the control condition. 
(Separate inspection of these results trial-by- 
trial, not shown in the table, revealed that the 
similarity in overt aspirations between co- 
ercive and referent conditions occurred in the 
first trial and consistently thereafter.) Sub- 
jects in the control condition set their overt 
aspirations only slightly above their obtained 
performance scores, as is typically found in 
studies of aspiration setting (Row 5 of Table 
1). Coercive and referent subjects, however, 
placed their overt aspirations much higher 
than their scores and significantly higher 
than did the control subjects, suggesting that 
the social pressures present in the coercive 
and referent conditions (and absent in the 
control condition) influenced subjects in these 
conditions to set higher overt aspirations. 


Self-Evaluation 


We have assumed that a person will set his 
internal level of aspiration in accord with the 
level originating in O, more often in a referent 
relationship than in a coercive one, and ,that 
he will evaluate the quality of his per- 
formance in terms of his internal levels of 
aspiration. 





SociAL Power 

The first and subsequent hypotheses should 
be assumed to have this phrase preceding 
them: given a situation in which Ps perform 
below levels originating in O: 

Hypothesis 1. Ps in a referent relationship 
with O make a lower evaluation of scores than 
Ps in a coercive relationship with O. 

In Row 6 of Table 1 it can be seen that 
subjects who had a referent relationship with 
O were significantly less satisfied with their 
scores than subjects who had a coercive re- 
lationship (and subjects in the control con- 
dition). It seems likely therefore that subjects 
in the coercive relationship and control con- 
dition were evaluating their scores on the basis 
of lower internal levels of aspiration than 
subjects in the referent relationship. This last 
assertion is supported, moreover, in the close 
similarity between the evaluations of scores 
made by subjects in the coercive condition 
and by those in the control condition, indi- 
cating that the coerced subjects evaluated 
their scores on the basis of internal levels of 
aspiration which were closer to their scores, 
just as control subjects would be expected 
to do. 

It is clear, moreover, that subjects in the 
coercive condition did not evaluate their 
scores by referring to their overt levels of 
aspiration, since if they had done so the 
evaluations of their scores would have been 
considerably lower, given the large discrep- 
ancy between their overt levels of aspiration 
and their scores, shown in Row 5 of Table 1. 


Performance on Test 


In the third assumption it was stated that 


a discrepancy between obtained score and 
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internal level of aspiration generates forces to 
decrease this discrepancy. We have seen, in 
the discussion of Hypothesis 1, that subjects 
in a referent situation seemed to have set 
higher internal levels of aspiration, while 
those under coercion appeared to have set 
lower levels. Consider, then, the performance 
scores. 

Hypothesis 2. Ps in a referent situation 
perform at a higher level than Ps in a coercive 
situation. 

The results shown in Row 4 of Table 1 
indicate that this hypothesis is supported. 
Referent subjects scored significantly better 
than coercive subjects and better than those 
in the control condition; coercive and control 
subjects were not significantly different. (On 
the first trial, a separate analysis revealed, 
subjects under coercion scored significantly 
lower than the subjects under referent power 
and this difference persisted throughout all 
trials. Indeed, the trial-by-trial scores of sub- 
jects in the coercive condition were almost 
exactly the same as those of subjects in the 
control condition. ) 

In essence, the coercive relationship ap- 
peared to create weaker motivation to do well. 
We anticipate, then, that participants in the 
coercive condition will have felt less moti- 
vated on the task. 

Hypothesis 3. Ps in a coercive situation 
reveal weaker motivation to reach a high level 
of performance than do Ps in a referent 
situation. 

The results in Table 2 provide corrobora- 
tion for this hypothesis. Subjects in the co- 
ercive situation expressed considerably less 
motivation than subjects in the referent or 


rABLE 2 


Supyects STaTED MOTIVATION TO PERFORM WE! 


Importance of doing well* 


Effort xper led to do well! 


How important is it to you to do well on this 


* Query 
How hard did you try on the test game-board cx 


Query 
*> 0s 

> <.01. 
> < 001. 


test of small m 
i considering all of your trials here today? (Not at all—Tried my hardest 


Referent t of differences 


B-(¢ 


, 1.88* 
6.0 3.21°** 


uscle control? (Very litth—Very much) 
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rABLE 3 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAI 


Pressure for higher score* 

Others’ rating of score 

Lowest score set by others 

Importance of meeting others 
expectations* 


Interest in others’ evaluations 


To what extent did you fee 


Query: What would probably be the Co 
© Query: What do you think the ¢ 
on the average, and still feel satisfied? 
4 Query: How much did you feel it was i 
* Query: How much do you what th 
Very m 


* Query: there 


care 


FD « 
* » < 


control conditions. Subjects in referent and 
control conditions were quite similar in their 
expressed motivations. 


P’s Attitudes toward O’s Social Pressures 


The three experimental conditions placed 
subjects in different positions with respect to 
actual or perceived pressures from O. We have 
seen that the internal aspirations of subjects 
in a referent relationship were apparently 
more influenced by social pressures originating 
in O than were the internal aspirations of 
subjects in a coercive one. Control subjects 
had no social pressures acting upon them from 
O and presumably made their decisions about 
aspirations on the basis of their experiences 
during the test. How do attitudes toward pres- 
sures of O compare in the three conditions? 
In general, we expect to find that control sub- 
jects are neutral toward O’s potential pres- 
sures since O has exerted no influences upon 
them and created no conflicts for them, coer- 
cive subjects tend to be negative towards O’s 
pressures, and referent subjects tend to be 
positive toward O’s pressures. 

First, however, it is useful to examine the 
degree of pressure subjects felt in these three 
conditions. Data relevant to this matter are 
revealed in the upper three rows of Table 3. 

In Row | it is evident that both coercives 
and referents felt greater pressure from O to 


PRESSURES ORIGINATIN( 


405*** 
2.14* 


do well than did subjects in the control con- 
dition. The results from two further queries 
concerning the subjects’ perceptions of the 
committee’s judgment of the subjects small 
muscle control and the lowest score the com- 
mittee feels a high school student could get 
for each trial, on the average, and still feel 
satisfied, can be seen to be essentially sup- 
portive of the results just noted for felt 
strength of pressures. Subjects in the control 
condition perceived O as making weaker de- 
mands of them than did subjects in either of 
the other two conditions. It is incidental 
interest that subjects in both the referent and 
coercive conditions (all of whom performed 
below the level originating in O) perceived 
that O would disapprove of the subjects’ 
performances. 

The results in the lower two rows of Table 
3 are pertinent to the next hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 4. Ps in a coercive situation 
express less acceptance of O’s pressures than 
do Ps in a referent situation. 


of 


Subjects in the referent condition state con- 
siderably more intention to do as well as O 
might expect of them and express more con- 
cern over the opinion O might have of them, 
than do subjects in the coercive condition. 
Control subjects are between these two ex- 
tremes. Note that subjects in the coercive 
condition are strikingly low in their concern 
about the opinion O may have of them. 
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rABLE 4 


PERCEIVE! 


Attractiveness of Relations with O 


Hypothesis 5. Ps in a coercive situation 
perceive O as less attractive than do Ps in a 
referent situation. 

Questions were asked concerning how much 
subjects desire to remain as members of the 
team, how much they guess they might like O 
in future contacts, and how much they desire 
to be like O. The results from these queries are 
summarized in Table 4. They reveal that sub- 
jects in the coercive condition are less attracted 
to O than are subjects in either the referent or 
control conditions. It seems reasonable that 
participants in the control situation should be 
attracted to O since, as earlier noted, they are 
reasonably satisfied with their scores and pre- 
sume that O approves of their scores. The 
strong attraction for O presented by referent 
subjects, and their expressed desire to be 
similar to O, are indications of their readiness 
to adopt the standards of performance origi- 
nating in O, as proposed by French and 
Raven (1959) and Cartwright (1959). The 
rejecting reactions revealed by subjects in the 
coercive situation French and 
Raven and Cartwright 
that a P who is coerced seeks to avoid a re- 
lationship in which coercive power can be 
used upon him, especially where it is proba- 
ble that punishment may be forthcoming for 
his behavior. 


indicate, as 
have also suggested, 


Validity of Score and Centrality of Ability 


We have examined results which 
that subjects in the control and coercive con- 


suggest 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF OTHER MEMBERS AND Group 


Referent 


1.96" 
3.519 


5.42°** 


robably fee 


are probably 


ditions were able to decrease a discrepancy 
between their levels of aspiration and their 
scores, while subjects in the referent condition 
seemed less able to decrease such a discrep- 
ancy. We anticipated that the continued 
forces on referent subjects to decrease this 
discrepancy generate tendencies to perceive 
the test as invalid or to perceive the ability 
involved in the test as less central in the struc- 
ture of the self. 

Hypothesis 6. Ps in a referent situation 
discredit the validity of the test more than 
those in a coercive situation. 

Hypothesis 7. Ps in a referent situation 
discredit the centrality of the tested ability 
more than those in a coercive situation. 

The results to be seen in Table 5 do not sup- 
port either of these hypotheses. Subjects in 
the referent and coercive situations are very 
similar in the degree they discredit the valid- 
ity of the test and the centrality of the ability. 
The control subjects, in contrast, are con- 
siderably more positive, especially with re- 
spect to how central the ability is. 

That referent subjects should hold negative 
opinions about the test and abilities was ex- 
But why were coercive 
equally unfavorable in their feelings? 

A reasonable explanation is that even 
though coercive subjects apparently had little 
discrepancy between their internal levels of 
aspiration and their scores, and thus pre- 
sumably had weak forces on them to discredit 
the test and the ability, they still had a glaring 
between their the 


pected. subjects 


discrepancy scores and 
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TABLE 5 


ATTITUDES TOWARD VALIDITY OF SCORE 


Control Coercive 
Query 
Mf M 
\ (B) 


4:! 3.6 


Validity of score*® 
5.4 


Centrality of ability” 6 


* Query: Do you think your score on 
nitely yes) 

* Query: In your opinion, how in 

*o <.05 

> <.01 


portant 


standards put before them by O and an ap- 
parent discrepancy between their internal 
levels of aspiration and the standards origi- 
nating in O. These latter two discrepancies 
perhaps caused the coercive subjects to per- 
ceive a strong likelihood of disapproval from 
O. Subjects under coercion, therefore, in seek- 
ing to discredit the test and the centrality of 
the ability were attempting to weaken the im- 
pact of the probable disapproval and rejection 
from the team by trying to convince them- 
selves that the testing procedure was invalid, 
and the tested ability less important than the 
experimenter had earlier asserted. 


Emotional Tension 


Tension was anticipated in both the refer- 
ent and coercive subjects because of forces on 
them to reduce the discrepancy between per- 
formance and internal level of aspiration, 
opposed by felt pressures to raise the level 
of aspiration. Control subjects, however, are 
assumed to have been under little emotional 
tension. 

Hypothesis 8. Emotional tension will be 
greater in Ps in both the referent and coercive 
conditions than in the control condition. 

The results in Table 6 corroborate this 
hypothesis. Subjects in both coercive and 
referent situations felt more worried during 
the test and alleged that they were more often 
too tense to shoot well than did subjects in 
the control condition. With respect to 
“worry,” the coercive and referent subjects 
were significantly different from one another. 
The amount of emotional tension expressed 
by referent subjects was greater than that 
mentioned by control subjects, with coercive 


this test truly shows ho 


~Ortant is it 


ABILITY 


AND (ENTRALITY OF 


Referent 


nall muscle control you have? (Definitel 


to be good in small 


subjects falling between these two extremes. 
The results suggest that referent subjects were 
under more tension than were coercive 
subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


The second assumption, in the opening 
paragraphs, was that referent social power 
would be more effective in changing private 
cognitions, and thus in determining the loca- 
tion of the internal levels of aspiration, than 
coercive power would be. The results indicate 
that this assumption appears to have been 
warranted. It is based, however, on a further 
(working) assumption that referent and coer- 
cive social power were approximately equal 
in strength. There is no way in the present 
design accurately to determine whether this 
equality existed between the two types of 
power. The fact that subjects were fairly 
alike when describing the pressures they fe’. 
from O in the referent and coercive conditions 
(see Table 3) suggests that the pressures in 
the two conditions may have been approxi- 
mately equal. It remains for future study to 
determine if weak referent power, for example, 
compared to very strong coercive power, as 
well as comparisons of other combinations of 
strength in the two types of power, would 
obtain results generally supportive of those 
reported here. 

Our expectation was that withdrawal from 
the situation was to be anticipated of sub- 
jects in the coercive condition because of the 
threats of punishment: rejection from the 
group, loss of participation in the state tour- 
nament, as well as loss of self-esteem. It is 
possible, however, that we confounded matters 





SocIAL POWER 
by predicting withdrawal in a coercive situa- 
tion where the potential punishment implied 
rejection of the subject and by predicting non- 
withdrawal in a referent situation where the 
subject was assured of his membership on the 
team. One wonders if results similar to those 
presently described would be obtained if co- 
ercion had been operationalized by potential 
fines or by some other deprivation than threat- 
ened rejection from the group. Also, what 
would occur if coercive social pressures had 
been made operational by a large reward for 
appropriate behavior? Clearly different ways 
of making the independent variables opera- 
tional need careful study before we can be 
sure how far the present results may be gen- 
eralized as referent and 
coercive power. 


consequences of 


SUMMARY 


Individual subjects were observed in a situ- 
ation similar to the Rotter 
(1942) for studying the level of aspiration, 
were to perceive themselves as 


one used by 
while they 
members of a team which was not physically 
present. In two experimental conditions (ref- 
erent and coercive) the subjects were provided 
standards of individual performance, for a 
series of trials, said to originate in other mem- 
bers of their team. Events were so arranged 
that subjects, over the series, did not attain 
the performance levels put before them by 
the others. In a third condition (control) 
subjects were not provided standards of per- 
formance from others. Assumptions were 
made that: (@) scores are evaluated in terms 
of internal levels of aspiration; (5) referent 
social pressures more strongly influence cog- 
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nitions (e.g., internal levels of aspiration) 
than do coercive social pressures; and (c) a 
discrepancy between an internal level of 
aspiration and an obtained score generates 
forces to reduce this discrepancy. 

Several hypotheses concerning self-evalua- 
tion and performance were corroborated, 
where all subjects scored below the levels 
proposed for them by others. 

Hypothesis 1. Ps in a referent relationship 
with O make a lower evaluation of their scores 
than do Ps in a coercive relationship with O. 

Hypothesis 2. Ps in a referent situation 
obtain higher scores than do Ps in a coercive 
situation. 

Hypothesis 3. Ps in a coercive situation 
reveal weaker motivation to reach a high score 
than do Ps in a referent situation. 

Several hypotheses, comparing the reactions 
of failing subjects who are in coercive and 
referent relation with others, receive support. 

Hypothesis 4. Ps in a coercive situation 
perceive O as less attractive than do Ps in a 
referent situation. 

Hypothesis 5. Ps in a coercive situation 
state less acceptance of O’s social pressures 
than do Ps in a referent situation. 

Hypothesis 6. Emotional tension is greater 
in Ps either in referent or coercive situations 
than in Ps under no social pressures in the 
control condition. 

Two other hypotheses were not confirmed. 

Hypothesis 7. Ps in a referent situation 
discredit the validity of the test more than do 
Ps in a coercive situation. 

Hypothesis 8. Ps in a referent situation dis- 
credit the centrality of the tested ability more 
than do Ps in a coercive situation. 


TABLE 6 


eENSION INDICATED BY SUBJECTS 


Worried during session* 


Tense during session 


Did you notice yourself becoming worried 
When making your shots, how often 


me during this test-taking session ? 
you were too tense to give your Dest | 


Referent t of differences 


2.90** 2.26" 


1.90* 3. 1.43 


Quite a bit) 
Hardly ever 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


PERSONALITY 


GEORGE CERBUS ? AND ROBERT C 


CORRELATES OF 


PICTURE PREFERENCES '* 


NICHOLS 


Purdue University 


The use of esthetic preferences as measures 
of personality would be expected to combine the 
subtlety of projective tests with the adaptability 
to statistical treatment of the personality ques- 
tionnaire. Barron (1953), Christensen (1960), 
Knapp and Green and Welsh (1959) 
have demonstrated significant relationships be- 
tween personality measures and preferences for 
abstract figures and paintings. Investigations by 
Eysenck (194la, 1941b), Barry (1957), Wein- 
garten and Shooster (1957) have indi- 
cated that preferences for representational pic- 
torial art have significant personality correlates, 


(1959). 


(1958) 


especially with interests 

In order to explore more thoroughly the po- 
tentialities of this technique for personality as- 
sessment, three scales were constructed to meas- 
ure preferences for qualities of pictorial art, and 
the relationships of these preferences to per- 
sonality measures were investigated. The first 
variable, achromatic-chromatic qualities of pic- 
tures, was suggested by the abundance of clin- 
ical and experimental consideration of percep- 
tions involving color on the Rorschach. as well 
as by the finding of an achromatic factor by 
Knapp and Green (1959) as the first of five 
obtained from factor analysis of preferences for 
abstract paintings. The second variable, abstract 
versus representational or concrete qualities, was 
suggested by Eysenck’s (194la) early descrip- 
tion of the factor obtained by factor 
analysis of ratings of a variety of pictures. This 


second 


variable would also be quite similar to the com- 
plexity-simplicity variable Barron 
(1953). The third variable, human subjects ver- 
sus depiction of nonhuman objects, was chosen 
to investigate the use of picture content in per- 
suggested by the promising 


studied by 


sonality assessment 
results of the pictorial forms of interest tests de- 
Weingarten and Shooster 


veloped by (1958) 


(1957). 


1 This paper is based in part on a doctoral dis- 
sertation submitted by the senior author to the 
faculty of Purdue University in January 1951 

2Now at the Marshall County Mental 
Center, Marshalltown, Iowa 


Health 


METHOD 


Ninety-nine slides of a wide variety of artistic 
productions, most of which were not widely known, 
were chosen from a file of approximately 10,000 
slides in the Art Design Department of a university 
Each picture was individually judged by the experi- 
menter on the three variables chosen for investiga 
tion. In an attempt to minimize the general pref 
erence factor found by Welsh (1949) and Eysenck 
(1941la) to be the major contributor to the variance 
in artistic preferences, each picture was then rated 
by a group of 25 student judges on a five-point 
scale of general esthetic appeal. Pairs of pictures of 
equivalent esthetic preference were then chosen with 
opposing characteristics on one variable and com- 
mon characteristics on the remaining two variables 
In all subsequent testing, the pictures were projected 
on a screen in pairs and the subjects were instructed 
to indicate which of the two pictures they preferred 

Preliminary scales of the three variables, each of 
58 items (pairs of pictures), were selected and ad 
ministered to a group of 106 neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients in a Veterans Administration hospital. An 
item analysis was carried out on each scale, following 
a procedure described by Webster (1956), in which 
those with low correlations with the total 
score were discarded. Reliabilities of the improved 
scales were determined on a sample of 118 - college 
students enrolled in introductory psychology, who 
also served as a population for a second item 
analysis of each The final scales, consisting 
of items surviving both item analyses, should have 
internal consistency in diverse groups 

For indications of personality correlates of these 
three variables, scores of the improved scales were 
correlated with scores on the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) in the college sample, with scores 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) in the hospital population, and with 
therapists’ ratings on the Multidimensional Scale 
for Rating Psychiatric Patients (MSRPP) (Lorr, 
1953) in an additional sample of 51 neuropsy 
chiatric patients. The 51 therapy cases had all been 
seen for at least four group therapy sessions in a 
Veterans Administration hospital 


items 


scale 


RESULTS 
Achromatic-Chromatic Scale 


After elimination of items as a result of the 
item analyses, 27 items were used as the final 
form of this scale. The shorter Kuder-Richard- 
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rABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF THE PicTURE PREFERENCE SCALES 
with SCALES OF THE MMPI 


(N = 98 neuropsychiatric patients 


Objects 
People 


scale* 


Concrete 
Abstract 
scale» 


Achromati 
Chromati 
scale* 


MMPI scales 


02 18 04 

04 — .28** 17 

03 12 05 

5 34** 06 15 
10 10 .20* 

Hy 20* 05 17 
Pd 19 os ~ 03 
Wf -.18 23* — .23* 
Pa Ol 16 ll 
Pt 06 -.13 11 
Se 01 24* 15 
Va 09 19 02 


*M =13.5,SD =5 
’M = 32.1,SD =7 
eM = 15.3,SD =§5 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 


son Formula 21 yielded a cross-validated co- 
efficient of .71 for a 31-item form of this scale 
in the sample of 118 college students. Subse- 
quently, four items were discarded as a result 
of the second item analysis. The scoring direction 
was such that numerically high scores indicated 
preference for achromatic pictures. 

Correlations with the other picture prefer- 
ence scales developed in this study were low 
and generally not significant. In the combined 
sample of 224 subjects, it was not significantly 
related to the Concrete-Abstract scale (corre- 
lation of .11), nor to the Objects-People scale 
(—.04). A significant deviation from linearity 
was found in the regression of Achromatic- 
Chromatic and Objects-People scores, and the 
correlation ratio of .35 was significant at the 
.01 level. Distribution of scores on the two 
scales was relatively normal, but subjects pre- 
ferring colored pictures tended to score either 
high or low on the Objects-People scale. 

Significant correlations with other personality 
measures employed here were limited to those 
with the Hypochondriasis (.34) and Hysteria 
(.20) scales of the MMPI (see Table 1). There 
were no significant correlations with CPI scales 
nor with therapists’ ratings on the MSRPP. 


Concrete-Abstract Scale 


The item analyses resulted in use of 42 items 
in the final form of this scale, which was found 
to have highly satisfactory reliability. Using 
the sample of college students and a prelim- 
inary 45-item form of the scale derived on the 


hospital sample, the coefficient of reliability was 
89 as estimated by Kuder-Richardson Formula 
21. The correlation with the Objects-People 
scale was low but significant (.14 with 224 sub- 
jects, significant at the .05 level). Numerically 
high scores on this scale indicate preference for 
concrete pictures 

Significant correlations with verbal 
ality measures were limited to correlations with 
the F (—.28), Mf (—.23), and Sc (—.24) 
scales of the MMPI (see Table 2). Only one 
correlation with psychotherapists’ ratings at- 
tained significance, a point-biserial correlation 
of — .34 with ratings on presence of “impulses 
to commit a criminal or hostile act” (see Table 
3, Item 16). 

The significant relationship between prefer- 
ence for abstract paintings and many unusual 
responses to verbal items of a questionnaire 
(the F scale of the MMPI) suggested that the 
preference for abstract paintings is not preva- 
lent. This is corroborated by the finding of a 
mean Concrete-Abstract score (28.8 with 224 
subjects) significantly higher, at well beyond 
the .01 level, than the assumed chance score of 
21 in a 42-item scale. This dislike for the ab- 
stract painting was more marked in the patient 
population, for the mean among patients (32.8) 
was significantly higher at the .01 level than the 


person- 


TABLE 2 


OF THE PICTURE PREFERENCE 
WITH SCALES OF THE CPI 


CORRELATIONS SCALES 


(N = 117 college students 


Concrete 
Abstract 
scale* 


Achromatic 
Chromatic 
scale* 


CPI scales 


Do 04 11 
Cs 05 13 
Sy 09 01 
- 02 03 
OS O8 
09 11 
4 09 
12 
03 
14 01 
O08 
14 12 
02 04 
07 01 
~ 01 07 
03 os 
05 
03 13 


. SD =4.9 
.SD =94 
,.SD =58 

at the .05 level 
t at the .01 level 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS OF THE PictURE PREFERENCE SCALES WITH SCALES AND Factors or THE MSRPP 


(N = 51 neuropsychiatric patients) 


Characteristic given high rating 


Tense 

Conviction of sinfulness* 
Overtalkative 

Believes he is influenced* 
Disoriented for people* 
Disturbed by hostile impulses* 
Paralyzing anxiety 
Frequent use of complaints* 
Shouts or yells 

Extreme body concern* 
Hallucinatory voices* 
Frequent mood swings 
Conceited 

Hallucinatory visions* 
Grandiose* 

Uninhibited 

Conviction of persecution 
Elated 

Suicidal preoccupation* 
Overresponsive 

Ideas of reference 
Impossible beliefs 
Anticipates disasters 
Neat and clean* 

Always talking to others 
Many interests 

Sociable 


—~o~! 


“IU wi 


De we 


we OH Ww We GW WS IV IV ID a fs ft 


Objects 
People 
scale 


Concrete 
Abstract 


scale 


Achromatic 
Chromatic 
scale 


02 00 04 
02 O4 33° 
05 07 17 
16 18 28* 
15 20 

12 34° 

04 

03 

06 

O4 

05 

07 

02 

11 

05 

os 

16 

03 

02 

01 — O: 
14 06 
05 - 17 
10 O08 
03 14 
os ; 29* 
03 7 38** 
02 25 


Retarded depression versus manic excitement 04 24 
20 -.13 -.16 
O8 01 OS 
06 19 14 
04 13 37** 


Paranoid projection* 

Melancholy agitation 
Perceptual distortion* 
Withdrawal 


Self-depreciation versus expansiveness 


Note Only the items shown were rated 


02 07 42°* 


These items were chosen from the total scale as being most likely to be related to the 


icture preference scales after studying the correlations with the inventory tests 
* Because of skewed distributions, the ratings on these items were dichotomized and the resultant point-biserial correlations 


are listed 
* Significant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 


mean among college students (25.7). Addition- 
ally, there was a significant difference among 
patients, for the mean among those diagnosed 
neurotic (37.0) was significantly higher than 
the mean among those diagnosed psychotic 
(30.5) 
Objects-People Scale 

Item analyses resulted in use of 33 items in 
the final form of this scale. The Kuder-Richard- 
son Formula 21 yielded an estimate of .74 for 
the reliability coefficient of a preliminary 39- 
item form of this scale in the cross-validating 
sample. Numerically high scores on this scale in- 
dicate preference for pictures depicting objects 


Seven correlations with verbal personality 


scales were significant. Four of these were with 
CPI scales placed by Gough (1957) in a group 
called “Measures of Poise, Ascendancy, and 
Self-Assurance.” These are the scales of Dom- 
inance (— .24), Capacity for Status. (— .22), 
Social Presence (—.22), and Self-Acceptance 
(— .23). Additionally, the correlations with the 
Socialization scale of the CPI (.21) and the D 
(.20) and Mf (—.23) scales of the MMPI at- 
tained significance (see Tables 1 and 2). 
Scores on the Objects-People scale correlated 
significantly with nine measures on the MSRPP 
(see Table 3). The preference for pictures of 
objects was significantly related to factor scores 
of withdrawal (— .37, with low factor scores 
indicating withdrawal) and_self-depreciation 
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versus grandiose expansiveness (— .42, with low 
scores indicating self-depreciation), with five in- 
dividual scales included in those factors, and 
with additional scales of belief in being influ- 
enced or controlled by others (Item 10 of the 
MSRPP, —.28) and of depression (Item 34, 
— 31). 


DISCUSSION 


In this study, in which each of the three ex- 
perimental scales is correlated with 63 other 


variables, a finding of more than three significant 
correlations should be interpreted as a _ sug- 
gestive rather than a definitive finding. 

The finding of two significant correlations 
with preference for achromatic over chromatic 
pictures should be attributed to chance. This was 
surprising to the present investigators because 
of the great significance attached to use of 
color in the Rorschach. It is possible, however, 
that use of color in Rorschach perceptions is a 
different phenomenon from the influence of color 
in esthetic preferences. The fact that more dif- 
ficulty was experienced in constructing a reliable 
scale for achromatic preference than for the 
other two variables suggests that color may not 
be a very potent factor in determining esthetic 
preferences. 

The finding of four 
with preference for concrete over abstract pic- 
tures could be attributed to chance. However, 
these correlations along with the significant group 
differences noted above are consistent with the 
interpretation that those who prefer the con- 
crete to the abstract pictures are the more con- 
forming and defensive. This is what one would 
expect from Barron’s (1953) study of com- 
plexity-simplicity 

The Objects-People scale had significant re- 
lationships with 16 of the other variables. These 
correlations suggest that the person who prefers 
pictures containing people to those without 
people is more outgoing and friendly, and tends 
to be more expansive, self-confident, and happy 
than the person who prefers pictures of objects. 


significant correlations 


SUMMARY 


Three picture preference scales based on judg- 


ments of achromatic-chromatic and concrete- 


AND NOTES 


abstract qualities and content of pictures were 
constructed by pairing pictures with opposing 
characteristics. Scales of 27, 42, and 33 items 
were found to have satisfactory reliabilities (.71 
to .89), with generally insignificant linear inter- 
correlations 

Correlations of each of the picture preference 
scales with 63 verbal personality measures and 
personality ratings yielded results differing little 
from chance with the two based on 
structural qualities, contrasting sharply with the 
found with the scale 
pictures depicting 


scales 
16 significant correlations 
based on picture content, i.e., 
objects versus pictures of people 
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EFFECT OF DISTRACTING WORDS ON A SIZE ESTIMATION TASK 


COLEMAN PAUL! 


of Cognitive 


The effects of motivational variables 
ception have received considerable attention in 
recent experimentation. One typical approach 
to the problem of how needs affect perception is 
illustrated by the size estimation study of Bruner 
and Postman (1948) in which the subjects had 
variable disc of light to match a 

Printed on the standard disc was 
such as a dollar sign, a 
tika, etc. This study indicated that the disc 
size tended to be overestimated when it bore 
a positive value symbol. Klein, Schlesinger, and 
Meister (1951) employed more stringent con- 
trols and did not this finding. A 
second approach to the same problem was taken 
by McGinnies (1949), who measured the sub- 
jects’ recognition thresholds for different classes 
(i.e., tabu, neutral, and reward). He 
reported a higher threshold for tabu than for 
neutral words and elaborated a perceptual de- 
fense concept. Modifications of McGinnies’ study 


Ipon per- 


to adjust a 
standard disc 


a “value symbol” swas- 


corroborate 


of words 


have adduced evidence that response suppression 
(Whittaker, Gilchrist, & Fischer, 1952) and 
frequency of occurrence of the words (Solomon 
& Postman are variables with greater 
explanatory value than the perceptual defense 
hypothesis 

The present study controlled the response sup- 
pression, frequency of occurrence, and configu- 
ration of stimulus variables. Using the method 
of absolute judgment, subjects had to estimate 
the lengths of various lines and to ignore words 
which were printed adjacent to the lines. Words 
considered to have reward, tabu, or neutral con- 
notations were employed and were hypothesized 
to exercise differential distraction effects resulting 
size estimation 


057) 


in differential errors in 


METHOD 


Subjects. Ten students, male and female, within 
the 19-24 year age range served as subjects 
Apparatus. Lines 1.5, 2, 3, 4, and 5 inches long 
and Ye inch wide were each paired once with words 
having associations that were tabu, neutral, or 
reward and each length appeared once without any 
word to control for effects of words per se. Each 
word was printed in 1-inch high letters and was .5 
inch from the line, randomly to the right or left 


of the line 


1 Now at Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 


Processes, Wayne State University 


The stimulus cards were presented for a duration 
of .1 second by means of a two-field Dodge-type 
tachistoscope. This exposure time allowed easy recog 
nition of the stimulus card 

Procedure. The 50 stimulus cards were presented 
in a fixed random order to each subject. The subject 
was instructed to attend to the exposure field when 
given a “ready” signal and to report the length of 
line presented. After the verbal report, the subject 
was to make a freehand drawing of the line and 
the drawing then The subjects were 
told neither the lengths number of 
different lines being used 


removed 
of lines nor the 


was 


RESULTS 


The discrepancy between the subjects’ reports 
and actual line lengths was calculated and a 
constant of 5 was added to make each measure 
positive. The mean for the three words of each 
condition (tabu, neutral, and reward) and the 
control were taken as criterion measures. The 
verbal reports and the drawings were treated sep- 
arately as “modes.” 

An analysis of variance (Word Conditions X 
Lengths Modes X Subjects) was performed 
(Table 1). The main effect for conditions was 
significant. Examination of the data, however, 
indicated that the significant difference was be- 
tween the control and word conditions, not be- 
tween the different word conditions (Table 2) 


TABLE 1 


ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE OF Errors OF EsTIMATION 


Source 


Modes (M 
Conditions (C 
Lengths (L 
Subjects (S 
MxcC 

M X 


KrOOFTeSAAs 
= 


xX KX KKK XK 
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rABLE 2 


MEANS FoR Worp ConpITIONs By M 


Tabu Neutr 
Verbal 4.5 46 


0.96 


(Ns = 


Motor 


*p <.10 
*o < .05. 


As would be expected, the main effects for sub- 
jects and lengths were significant. The Modes 
xX Subjects interaction indicated that subjects 
differed in the accuracy with which they ver- 
balized or drew the length of line. The Modes 
< Lengths interaction indicated that some lengths 
were reported more accurately by verbal re- 
sponse and some more accurately by motor 
response. 
SUMMARY 


In an experimental task involving size estima- 
tion, the contiguous presentation of meaningful, 
but task irrelevant, stimuli have little effect. It 


that the structural properties of ir- 
stimuli have greater effects than do 
properties when the latter are task 


appears 
relevant 
“meaning” 
irrelevant 


DES AND FOR Ti 


TAL Worp CONDITIONS 


Reward 


4.5 


xxxKKKK KKKKK& 


x x xk & 


XK ™& 
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SPONTANEOUS FANTASY AS A RESOURCE OF HIGH GRADE 
RETARDATES FOR COPING WITH A FAILURE-STRESS 
FRUSTRATION * 


GEORGE H. SAXTON ? 


Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Although fantasy, as elicited by various pro- 
jective techniques, has been studied rather ex- 
tensively, spontaneous fantasy, or daydreaming, 
has received little attention. The dearth of scien- 
tific research in this area is unfortunate and 
surprising in light of the importance placed on 
daydreaming by clinicians and personality the- 
orists. Furthermore, there may be need for more 
reservation in making inferences regarding a sub- 
ject’s fantasy life from his performance on pro- 
jective techniques (Page, 1956, 1957) 

Shaffer and Shoben (1956) have demonstrated 
that daydreaming may constitute a far more 
frequent phenomenon in a normal population 
than was previously recognized. Page and Ep- 
stein (1953 unpublished) developed a Scale of 
Fantasy Behavior which assesses various day- 
dreaming habits and themes, and collected fur- 
ther normative data which basically supports 
Shaffer and Shoben’s findings. Page (1956 
1957) compared high fantasy (HF) and low 
fantasy (LF) groups, as defined by his Fantasy 
Scale, on TAT and Rorschach protocols. On the 
Rorschach, the groups were found to differ sig- 
nificantly in total number of responses, and in 
the M production when the determinant was 
scored very rigorously, i.e., popular M percepts 
were eliminated from consideration. In both 
cases, the HF group was superior. There was no 
significant difference between groups on TAT 
productivity or on ratings of emotional tone, and 
some inverse relationships were obtained be- 
tween TAT and daydreaming themes, i.e., low in- 
cidence of heterosexual daydreams was correlated 
with high incidence of heterosexual themes on 
the TAT protocols 

Many studies have demonstrated that the 
efiects of various types of unpleasant situations 


1Submitted to the Temple University Graduate 
Council in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the PhD degree. The research was conducted at the 
Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Cen- 
ter where the author was a Research Fellow. 

2 Sincere thanks are extended to Leonard Black- 
man, Ronald Lipman, Herman Spitz, and Belver 
Griffith of the Johnstone Center, and to Horace Page, 
Harvey Austrin, and Harold Reppert of Temple 


University 


are reflected in fantasy behavior. Sears (1942) 
observed a decrease in general motility level and 
a sharp increase in daydreaming and autistic 
behavior after subjecting subjects to a failure 
situation. Bellak (1944) demonstrated that the 
number of aggressive words increased in TAT 
stories when subjects were criticized for inferior 
performance. Fantasy aggression has been shown 
to be positively correlated with overt aggres- 
sion in some studies (Kagan, 1956; Lesser, 1957) 
and negatively correlated in others (Feshbach, 
In the latter study, Feshbach hypothe- 
sized that the expression of aggression in fantasy 
will serve partially to reduce aggressive drive. 
His procedure involved insulting a group of 
college students in a classroom situation, and 
then introducing a fantasy activity (TAT) and 
a nonfantasy activity after which measures of 
aggressive drive were obtained. Results pri- 
marily supported the research hypothesis. Fesh- 
bach stated that, “As viewed here, fantasy 


1955) 


behavior is an adjustment mechanism which can 
serve to reduce tensions and provide substitute 
It may function as an outlet 
for socially unacceptable motives and frustrated 


goal satisfactions 


achievement strivings” (p. 10). Furthermore, re- 
garding the possible differences between spon- 
taneous and elicited fantasy, Feshbach stated that 
the former may be more effective in reducing 
aggressive drive 

This study is an attempt to investigate the 
hypothesis that retardates characterized by high 
utilization of fantasy as measured by the Fan- 
tasy Inventory, will manifest less aggression, and 
situational anxiety, than retardates character- 
ized by low utilization of fantasy. Beier, Gorlow, 
and Stacey (1951), in studying the fantasy life 
of the mental defective, have demonstrated that 
this population can yield surprisingly rich and 
productive TAT protocols, and Hackbusch and 
Klopfer (1946) and Sarason (1945), have also 
stressed the importance of studying fantasy be- 
havior in these subjects 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects consisted of 86 institution- 
alized male and female high grade retardates between 
the ages of 12 and 22 years. All subjects were 
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tested by the institutional psychology staff with the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children for those 
subjects under 16 years, and the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale for those subjects 16 years and 
over. Only subjects with a Full Scale IQ of 60 or 
above were accepted for this study. All IQs were 
current within Subjects diagnosed as 
psychotic were rejected 

Procedure. Testing was done in 
tests being individually administered 
sion involved administration of the 


one year 
two sessions, all 
The first 
following: 


ses- 


1. Fantasy Inventory which consisted of 50 items 


vocabulary modifications appropriate for re- 
drawn from Page and Epstein’s (1953 
Scale of Fantasy Behavior. (A split 
half reliability coefficient of .90 had been obtained 
with the Page-Epstein and an estimate of 
validity of 48 by correlating ratings of day-to-day 
journals of daydreaming behavior with the Fantasy 
Scale. The Fantasy Inventory for mental retardates 
was found to have a Spearman-Brown reliability 
coefficient of .89.) 

2. A shortened version of the Children’s 
the Manifest Anxiety (CMA) scale developed 
Castaneda, McCandless, and Palermo (1956), was 
utilized to offer some indication of basic anxiety 
level of the subjects and study its possible relation- 
ship with the fantasy variable. 

3. Digit Span test (Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, I) to obtain a prefrustration estimate of digit 
span performance which will serve as a baseline for 
comparison with a postfrustration digit span test 
measuring intellectual response to situational anxiety 


with 
tardates, 
unpublished ) 


scale, 


form of 
by 


HF and LF groups were selected scores on the 
Fantasy Inventory. Both the HF and LF groups were 
then broken down randomly into experimental (frus- 
tration) and control (nonfrustration) treatment 
groups for the second testing. The 
trol (nonfrustrated) group was introduced to evalu- 
ate the efficacy of the experimental introduction of 
frustration on the subjects. 

The second session involved subjecting both experi- 
mental and control groups to a task in which su 
cess or failure was a highly subjective matter, and 
could be arbitrarily decided by the examiner. This 
task consisted of having subjects trace around vari- 
ous geometric patterns, staying neatly between two 
lines, approximately .25 inch apart. The Mirror 
Drawing apparatus utilized with the experi- 
mental group, but not with the control group, due 
to the stressful nature of the task. Control subjects 
who finished before 5 minutes were asked to connect 
a series of dots with neat, straight lines, alternating 
with a red and blue pencil until 5 minutes had 
elapsed. Both groups were told that they were being 
timed, and that performance was evaluated for quan- 
ity and quality. Subjects were then presented with a 
reward (a piece of candy or a cigarette, depending 
on the subject’s preference) and told that this re- 
ward, as well as two additional rewards, could be 
earned if they did well; however, if they did poorly 
even the initial reward would be withdrawn. Sub- 
jects were then told to begin the tasks. 


session’s con- 


was 


AND NOTES 


The following procedure was used with the experi 
the end of 3 minutes work th 
experimenter said, “You are not deing very well 
You must hurry After 4 minutes the experi 
menter said, “Your work is very sloppy and you ar 
Please try to do better.” After 5 
the subject’s work was collected and the experimenter 
said, “Practically everyone did better than this. I will 


mental group: At 
up.” 


too slow minutes 


have to take your reward back as you did not earn 
it.” The procedure for the control group was as fol 
At the end of 3 minutes the experimenter said 
Keep up the good work.” At 
was presented with an ad 
“You are doing very 
another reward.” At 
collected and he 
and told, “You 

three rewards 


lows 
“You are doing well 

4 minutes the subject 
ditional reward and was told 
good work. You have earned 
5 minutes the subject’s work 
was presented with a third 
did very You have 
altogether.” 

At this point, both experimental and control sul 
jects had a 5-minute wait period, during which time 
they were instructed to sit quietly in a large cush 
ioned chair in the testing room. During this period 
overt behavior such as talking, smoking, and chew- 
ing, was restricted for experimental subjects. Control 
subjects were permitted to smoke or eat candy if 
they desired. The was to 
allow subjects time to engage in fantasy behavior, if 
they were so inclined 

The 


were then taken 


was 
reward 


well earned 


purpose of this period 


following measures of the dependent variable 


1. Attitude Questionnaire, designed to assess aggres- 
sive negativistic feelings toward: the 
search, Johnstone personnel, and impersonal aspects 
of the Johnstone 
items, answered 
subjects.) 


examiner, re 


- 


This consisted of 25 
“Yes” or “No” by the 


Center 
to be 
2. Digit Span test (Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, I) 

3. Picture Technique, consisting of three sketches 
which varied in their likeness to the experimenter 
Subjects ranked the sketches from “most” to 
“least” liked.) 

The attitude picture technique 
were administered by other researchers, and not the 
original (frustrating) experimenter. On the 
the research hypothesis it was predicted that after 
the failure frustration the HF group 
manifest a more positive attitude, show less of a dec- 
rement in digit performance, and rank the 
examiner sketch more favorably, than the LF group 
groups 


questionnaire and 


basis of 


-stress would 


span 
The experimental and control treatment were 


compared on all criteria measures to evaluate the 
effects of the frustration (experimental) treatment 


RESULTS 


In the first session’s results, the HF and LF 
groups (fantasy scores were normally distrib- 
uted) were found not to differ significantly with 
respect to age, IQ, sex, or digit span performance 


A Pearson r of .45 (p <.01) was obtained, how- 
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ever, between the Fantasy 
CMA scale scores 

A two-way classification analysis of 
was computed for the total attitude score, ob- 
tained in the second session, to evaluate overall 
effects of treatment (experimental-control), fan- 
tasy level (High-Low and the Fantasy 
Treatment interaction, which was the test of the 
main hypothesis. In this analysis 
found to violate the assumption of homogeneity 


type transtorma- 


the data were 


of variance, and a logarithmic 
log (1 + \ 
the heterogeneity (Edwards, 1950) 

Although the experimental production of frus- 


tion was utilized which eliminated 


tration increased aggressive responses, there were 


no significant differences between levels of fan- 
fantasy and 


attitude 


interaction ol 
experi rental total 

as had been predicted (Table 1). A 
ft tests 
nincant 
of the attitude questionnaire in the experimental 
(Table 2). The HF group was signifi- 
cantly more positive (lower score indicates more 
than the LF group in attitude 


tasy or between 


condition in scores 
series of 
show the expected sig- 


does however 


differences on two of the four categories 
condition 


positive attitude 


toward the research (p< 5), and the imper- 


sonal aspects of the Johnstone Center (p < .05) 


There were no other significant differences, al- 
though both Johnstone Personnel and Examiner 
were in the predicted direction 

[he differences between pre- and postfrustra- 
tion Digit Span scores, and the Picture Technique 
data were also subjected to an analysis of vari- 
ificant differences 


treatment 


no further s 
were obtained between 
An F slightly short of the 
(experimental-control ) 


ance; however 
lantasy or 

level 
groups ieve was 


] 


obtained for treatments 


with the Digit Span data 
In light of the significant 


tween tantasy 


correlation be- 


scores and manifest anxiety 


analyses were run to ascertain if performance on 
the Attitude Questionnaire, Digit Span test, and 
Picture Technique was related to performance 
on the CMA There significant 
correlations between the CMA scale and any of 


scale were no 


these dependent variable measures 


Inventory and the 


variance 


AND NoTEs 


Disc USSION 


On the total Attitude Questionnaire the con- 
trol group manifested much more positive feel- 
ing than the experimental group. The LF group 
also showed significantly more negative feeling 
regarding the research, and the impersonal ele- 
ments of the Johnstone Center, than the HF 
group. The fact that the LF group did not express 
even more negativistic feelings than they did to- 
ward the examiner or the personnel of the 
Johnstone Center in light of findings showing 
retardates to be less guarded in expressing ag- 
gression (Beier et al., 1951), may be related to 
the long negative conditioning process to which 
these students have been subjected regarding any 
direct expression of aggression toward authority 
figures in the institution 

There were no significant differences obtained 
with the Digit Span test at the required level of 
confidence. However, the difference between the 
control and experimental treatment groups was 
only slightly short of the .05 level, and suggests 
that further investigation of this type perform- 
ance measure may be The relatively 
restricted intellectual ability in this 
population may also have minimized the possi- 
bility of significant 


desirable 
range of 
obtaining differences with 
this test 

rhe failure of the Picture Technique to yield 
iny significant differences may be attributable to 
several factors; i.e., the underlying rationale of 
be faulty and esthetic de- 
terminants affecting the ranking of the sketches 
may be more, or as important, as the variables in- 


the technique may 


troduced in the experiment 
The findings of this study suggest that fantasy 
may be of some value in reducing aggressive 


irising from situational frus- 
it appears that fantasy is not 


negativistic feelings 


trations. However 


rABLE 2 


yw FANTASY 
S ON THE SUBCATEGORIES OF THE 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
rue EXPERIMENTAL (Frus 
tration) CONDITION 


MEANS AND / VALUES FOR THE HiGn ANpb L« 
Group 


Research 


Impersonal aspects, 


Johnstone 
Johnstone personne 
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effective in reducing the basic anxiety levels 
measured by the CMA scale, as indicated by 
the positive correlation between these two vari- 
ables. These two findings may help in the identi- 
fication of the mechanisms responsible for the 
paradox that fantasy (though apparently charac- 
teristic of maladjustment) is helpful at times in 
tension reduction 
SUMMARY 

This research was designed to test the hypothe- 
sis that HF subjects would manifest better post- 
frustration adjustment scores than the LF sub- 
jects. Institutionalized male and female high 
grade retardates were tested in two sessions. In 
the first session an estimate of the fantasy level 
and information regarding prefrustration level of 
other pertinent variables were obtained. The sec- 
ond session involved an experimental introduc- 
tion of frustration, and the administration of 
various postfrustration adjustment measures. Sig- 
nificant results in the predicted direction were 
obtained with subscales of one of the three 
criterion measures. This finding, combined with 
a positive correlation between fantasy and mani- 
fest anxiety suggests that fantasy may function 
successfully as a defense mechanism under day- 
to-day, transient situational frustrations. How- 
ever, it may be ineffective regarding the more 
chronic anxiety levels, and possibly here plays 
a detrimental role. 
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Explored by Hypnotically Controlled Experiments 
and Examined for its Psychodynamic Implications 


By Geratp S. Bium, University of Michigan. This book is designed to be 
controversial. It formulates a general yet detailed theory of human thought, 
feeling, and action which stresses those mental functions occurring between stimu 
lus and response. The author’s approach is cast in the form of a conceptual 
model of the mind, on the basis of which traditional content from such areas as 
perception, cognition, motivation, and learning is integrated with the crucial 
psychodynamic insights afforded by psychoanalytic theory. The book also 
reports on twelve experiments formulated during the model’s evolution. The 
methodology used in these experiments included hypnotic techniques, psycho- 
physiological recording, and introspective report—and it proved particularly 
effective in rendering elusive mental functions susceptible to laboratory investiga- 
tion. Finally, the author expands the model and explores its power to throw 
new light on diverse psychodynamic phenomena ranging from prelogical thinking 
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to therapeutic alterations. 1961. 229 pages. $6.95. 
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By Leon Radzinowic=z 


Dealing in turn with each country visited during a recent 
extensive tour of western Europe and the United States, 
the author traces the development of ideas about crime. 
He shows the practical importance of much that is being 
done by criminologists who, while differing widely in their 
approaches and the settings in which they work, have much 
to learn from each other. In a final chapter, Professor Rad- 
zinowicz discusses the need to bring the study of crime into 


closer connection with the other social disciplines. $4.75 
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